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New enclosed desk model 
spurs Ediphone installations 


The new enclosed Ediphone 
is appearing on the desks 
of business men from New 
York to San Francisco— 
from Dallas to Toronto. Big 
companies... little compa- 
nies... municipal offices... 
all types of business are 
switching to this modern 
way of handling corre- 
spondence, memos, re- 
quests, appointments and 
the host of daily business 
details. This offers you edu- 
cational opportunities be- 
cause... 


More employers ask for “Ediphone 
Secretaries” 


With every new Ediphone in- 
stallation comes the need for 
*“Ediphone Secretaries”. Every 
change-over makes another em- 
ployer “Ediphone conscious”. 
He immediately thinks of ste- 
nographers and secretaries in 
terms of their ability to use the 
Ediphone. Says the president 
of one of New York’s largest 
personnel agencies. “The de- 
mand for personnel familiar 
with the Ediphone is constantly 
expanding due to the many new 
Ediphone users”. 


Train your students to meet the demands of 1939 business. Include the 
Ediphone Secretarial Course in your curriculum. For full data write to 
the Dept. of Educational Training, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


Ediphone 
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Modern business must accommodate 
itself to new methods 


by Henry I. CHAIM 
Vice Principal, High School of Commerce, San Francisco, California 


HENRY I. CHAIM 
Member, State Council of Education, 
California Teachers’ Association; Past 
President, California Business Educa- 
tors Association; author of numerous 


ECENTLY while talking with 
R an elderly gentleman of culture 
and education, he remarked that the 
only way to enjoy a sea voyage is to 
go on a windjammer. Possibly what 
he said is correct but windjammers 
no longer sail the seas and for the 
average person to take a sea trip in 
an old sailing vessel would likely re- 
quire building one for himself. 

Possibly the old-fashioned book- 
keeper sitting on his stool at his high 
desk, bending over books and writing 
perfect figures and characters in the 
ledger, was very picturesque and cer- 
tainly nothing was more beautiful to 
look upon than the old ledger page of 
thebookkeeper of ahundred yearsago. 

However beautiful this system 
may have been, modern business, 
with its changing conditions and 


Battery of Monroe Adding-Calculators in High School of Commerce 


swift pace, must accommodate itself 
to new methods. These involve the 
use of some form of labor saving ma- 
chinery which leads not only to sav- 
ing time but also to more accurate 
performance. 


The modern calculating machine 
used to perform most of the figuring 
and statistical work of the modern 
office is a most important factor in 
training the youth of today. I would 
say that no student is properly 
equipped for office work of any de- 
scription, whether secretarial, ac- 
counting, or sales, who has not had 
practical instruction in modern cal- 
culating devices. It should be a part 
of his knowledge; often it is the rea-_ 
son why he secures his job in compe- 
tition with the untrained individual. 
The calculating machine is uncanny 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


articles on commercial education. 


and the student who passes through 
school without learning its operation 
is losing an opportunity for promo- 
tion in any branch of business life. 


Many positions that graduates se- 
cure require a knowledge of other 
appliances besides the typewriter; in 
small offices bookkeeping, figuring, 
typing, and even stenography may all 
be parts of one person’s work. I be- 
lieve that it is almost impossible to 
place a commercial student in a busi- 
ness house unless he is acquainted 
with several business machines. 


Based on my experience and that 
of teachers in our school, the study of 
the calculator should be a definite part 
of a modern educational program. 


Send for complete information about the new 
Educator—a Monroe Adding-Calculator especially 
designed and priced for office practice training. 
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in SPEED, ACCURACY, AND CORRELATION 


with other business subjects 


% Provides training in both personal-use and business 
typing. 


% Contains fifty English Improvement Drills—training in 
English, punctuation, and spelling — pre-transcription 
training. 

* Presents the “skill-first’’ philosophy—a usable skill foun- 


dation before requiring the student to type business docu- 
ments. 


% Employs colored illustrations for interest and colored 
print to emphasize special instructions. 


% Contains scientific alphabetic practice material, Flash 
Drills for word patterns, preview Fingering Drills for pre- 
cision, and speed drills for the rapid development of 


typing speed. 


Write our nearest office for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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H..e: one of those 
employers we've 


been talking 


about 


Mr. W. R. Cummins is office manager of 
Remington Rand Inc., and here’s what HE says: 


“We use 117 Dictaphones in seven departments 
of our Buffalo headquarters. In employing new 
operators, we are always on the lookout for 
those whose school training has included mod- 
ern transcribing methods.” 


R. CUMMINS’ statement bears out our 

oft-repeated assertion that there is a 
definite demand for Dictaphone-trained girls” 
which the supply cannot meet. Dictaphone is 
THE modern transcribing method and today’s 
executives know it. 


The progressive business man of these United 
States has a habit of demanding and getting the 
best type of secretary. He knows that the girl 
with the Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency 
(which carries the equivalent of 50 hours’ prac- 
tical office experience) will make the most effi- 
cient secretary for his up-to-the-minute needs. 
No doubt your school’s primary purpose is to 
turn out secretaries of the highest calibre and 
PLACE THEM in the best positions in the 
shortest time possible after graduation. Adopt- 


ing the Dictaphone Business Practice Course has 
consistently proved to be the sure-fire method of Some of Remington Rand’s Dictaphone-trained operators 
accomplishing that purpose. in the Buffalo office. 


@ Write today for complete details. We will be glad to ne _ 
practical method by appointment. There is no obligation - 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


page 10 of this issue of the JouRNAL are listed 


O1 
recent data about commercial subjects collected by the 


Office of Education. They indicate some interesting 
trends in the field of business education. Unfortunate- 
y these figures are four years old and do not give the 
information we should like as completely as possible. 
For example, enrollments in Elementary Business 
Training are given separately for the seventh and eighth 
years but those for the last four years are bunched to- 
gether. Our keenest interest is in knowing just what 


Economics and Problems 


Enrollment data furnished by the Office of Education 
seem to indicate that there is a noticeable decrease in 
the proportion of students taking economics in the sec- 
ondary schools. This decrease seems to be more than 
compensated for by a marked increase in enrollments 
in Problems in American Democracy. Evidently there 
is a tendency toward an integrated course in the twelfth 
year social studies and away from separate courses in 
economics, sociology and civics. This might lead us to 
feel that if we still think that economics as a separate 


“Vocational education should be thought of as an 
integral part of the program made available for young 
people. There is no good reason why in its administra- 
tion this phase of educational opportunity should be 
separated from general education. Only in the later 
years of the secondary school, students working in cer- 
tain phases of vocational education may need to be 
segregated because of the specialized equipment re- 
quired and because of the relationships which should 
be established between the school and industry. 

“For young people up to seventeen and eighteen years 
of age, however, it may be proposed that those oppor- 
tunities which have often been called vocational should 
be made equally available to those who are to continue 
their general education and to those who may enter 
terminal courses leading to a particular and limited 
vocation. The complete separation of vocational edu- 
cation from general education as now organized is not 
justified.” 

This statement has a large measure of truth in it. 
It, however, broadens the meaning of the term voca- 
tional education to the point where it is simply synony- 
mous with good general education. This is unfortunate. 
The statement itself admits this by implication when it 
States that those opportunities “which have often been 
called vocational should be made equally available to 
those who are to continue their general education.” 


'The Structure and Administration of Education in American Democracy, 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association and 
oy American Association of School Administrators, Washington, D. C., 

38. p. 18, 
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Enrollments in Commercial Subjects 


Vocational Education—General Education? 


proportion of the enrollment is in the ninth grade as 
differentiated from the last three years. It is also 
interesting to note that there are occasional courses in 
shorthand given in the seventh and eighth grades and 
that courses in Office Practice and Business Organiza- 
tion are listed as being taught in junior high schools. 
We wonder how these courses can be differentiated 
from Elementary Business at this level and what pur- 
poses courses of these types given at these levels are 
supposed to achieve. 


of American Democracy 


subject is vitally important to business students, it 
should be increasingly given as a phase of the work 
of the commercial department, or that an increasing 
number of economic topics (especially those not treated 
in Problems of American Democracy) should be pre- 
sented in the course in advanced business. This sub- 


ject (advanced business) is too new in our program 
for the Office of Education to give us enrollment data 
but we have numezous evidences of its rapid increase in 
enrollments in our schools. 


Typing is a good example of this type of subject matter. 
When it is offered on a personal-use basis, it cannot be 
and should not be called vocational. The mere fact that 
some students will be using this work vocationally is ir- 
relevant. All of us make use of English and still we do 
not call it strictly a vocational subject. Vocational edu- 
cation to be specifically of occupational value must be 
definite and specialized. In an increasing number of 
cases this type of work cannot be given in the general 
secondary schools. Only in a specialized vocational 
school can adequately prepared teachers, good equip- 
ment, and sufficient students be gotten together to jus- 
tify certain types of vocational preparation. Further 
on the statement is made that “the separation of the 
vocational school from the ordinary type of secondary 
school is unfortunate.”* This separation is vitally neces- 
sary to many phases of real vocational education for the 
reasons given above. It is true that there has been a 
tendency to present so-called vocational education only 
in vocational schools. This, of course, is unfortunate. 
We must not confuse material that has vocational 
aspects to it, or which was formerly of vocational value 
but which now has become of general-use value, with 
specific vocational work. Subject matter needed or de- 
sirable for all is general education; specific job-training 
is vocational education. When we use these terms with 
other implications, our statements may lead to bad con- 
fusions of ideas. 


2Tbid., p. 19. 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


It has been alleged, and not with- 
out some foundation in fact, that the 
weakest spot in the field of business 
education is in its teacher-training 
programs. Alibis for this situation 
are freely offered. Some of them are 
convincing; some are not. Perhaps 
the one which is entitled to most 
favorable consideration is the one 
which points to state certification re- 
quirements as the greatest single 
cause of faulty teacher-training pro- 
grams. 

A case in point is that of Illinois if 
a recently published statement is to 
be taken at its face value.* A com- 
plete analysis of this statement can- 
not be undertaken here, but a few 
noteworthy implications may be men- 
tioned. 

Step number one in setting up this 
teacher-training program — determi- 
nation of courses to be offered. Four 
criteria were used. All of them have 
to do with what is being taught in the 
high schools to be served and in other 
teacher-training institutions. Quite a 
bit of “surveying” produced results 
already known — that accounting, 
typewriting, shorthand, business law, 
business arithmetic, and economic 
geography are taught in all of the 
local high schools, and that econom- 
ics, business English, salesmanship, 
and office practice are taught in some 
of them. 

The questions as to whether these 
subjects meet all requirements, or are 
taught in the right schools, or to the 
right pupils, or in the right communi- 
ties, etc., are left untouched. 

The conclusion that methods 
courses for typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and junior business 
training only should be offered sug- 
gests that these familiar subjects are 
receiving major emphasis in Illinois, 
as elsewhere, probably to the com- 
parative exclusion of other business 
subjects. 

Having determined what subjects 
must be taught to see that business 
training in this state remains in 
status quo, it became necessary to 


* “A Four-Year Program in Commercial Teach- 
er Training.” Journal of Business Education, De- 
cember, 1938, p. 9 
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consider state certification require- 
ments before deciding how much 
time to give each traditional subject 
chosen for the curriculum. 

Some queer requirements are re- 
vealed. For example, four hours a 
week for one year will meet state 
requirements to teach shorthand or 
typewriting. Three periods a week 
for half a year will do for com- 
mercial arithmetic. Five periods a 
week one year and two periods a 
week a third semester will satisfy the 
state board that one is prepared to 
teach bookkeeping. A half-year each 
of commercial geography or econom- 
ics equips one to teach courses of 
similar length, or twice as long, in 
these subjects. Salesmanship can be 
taught by those who have had “a 
course in an acceptable institution of 
higher learning,” without any ques- 
tion as to the “acceptability” of the 
salesmanship course itself. But, if 
you want to teach “general business 
training” you “must have training in 
accounting, commercial arithmetic, 
economics, and English.” Some spe- 
cial training in “general business 
training,” however good, will not do. 
Somehow or other these require- 
ments, even as minimal specifications, 
do not make sense. 

Another significant fact is that 
two-thirds of those who enroll for 
business teacher-training programs 
are graduates of the commercial de- 
partments of high schools. Thus 
they are already highly specialized 
people, whose general education has 
been meager. 

A student who has had typewriting 
in high school and business school 
will be put in an advanced class if 
she can write “40 net words per min- 
ute with 5 errors or less”; but, no 
matter how expert she is in typing 
she must take the advanced course 
for some reason not clear, unless it 
is that state certification require- 
ments really force every student to 
“do time” in this subject. The same 
holds for students who can take dic- 
tation at 60 words a minute for 5 
minutes. Bookkeeping students who 
pass a “test on single proprietor- 
ship” enroll for second-term work. 
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One wonders if two-year bookkeep- 
ing students would be similarly en- 
rolled. But one notes that “students 
exempt from first-year typewriting 
or shorthand, or from first-term 
bookkeeping may take all (the italics 
are mine) commerce courses if they 
choose to do so.” 

The commercial teacher-training 
program finally adopted after being 
“submitted to several leading authori- 
ties in business education” is one 
which contains background enrich- 
ment subjects to the extent of a re- 
quired year of American history, 
three quarters of English, and two 
years of “laboratory science.” 

There are the conventional “‘secre- 
tarial,” ‘‘accounting,” and “ac- 
counting-secretarial” differentia (ions, 
These curricula are substantially the 
same except for a certain amount of 
juggling of the usual technica! sub- 
jects. 

Is it possible to prepare one to 
teach clerical practice in “4 quarter 
hours”? Or to equip one to prepare 
others for store work in “4 quarter 
hours”? Or to make teachers of 
junior business training in ‘“4 quarter 
hours” for subject matter and meth- 
ods? Or to qualify teachers of eco- 
nomic geography in ‘4 quarter 
hours”? Or to make teachers of 
business law in “8 quarter hours” 
of subject matter and methods? As 
usual, major emphasis is placed on 
shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping. This is so because the high 
schools place major emphasis on 
these subjects. The high schools will 
place major emphasis on these sub- 
jects as long as state departments of 
education and their teacher-training 
institutions place major emphasis on 
these subjects. Thus we are assured 
that things will remain as they are in 
this most important field in spite of 
noteworthy local efforts to bring it 
into line with sound educational and 
vocational principles and practice. 

I appreciate the pressures and limi- 
tations with which the committee that 
made this “tentative” program had to 
contend. I realize that a state de- 
partment without leadership in this 
field is difficult to deal with. But I 
wish that the published report had 
been accompanied by a protest some- 
what more vigorous than appears 
anywhere in connection with it. Of 
course it is not offered as a “model 
curriculum,” but unfortunately it 
will be accepted as such, and be 
copied without apology or protest. 
The statement that it “may be revised 
and improved as business education 
grows and develops in this newly 
organized department” is somewhat 
reassuring, but what will cause this 

(Continued on page 10) 
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N all sides we hear the question 
“What is Wrong with your 
Commercial Graduates?” Article 
after article has been written asking 
the same question. Much has been 
said and written about the necessity 
for improving secondary school 
commercial training and instruction. 
Indeed, much has been said about 
improving or changing many high 
school courses so as to give them vo- 
cational value. Heeding the warning 
which is set forth in these comments 
commercial educators are accomp- 
lishing much in the correct direction. 
However, before definite strides can 
be taken there is a pressing need to 
find out what graduates of commer- 
cial departments and other depart- 
ments have accomplished with the 
training that they have secured. Are 
they getting jobs? Are they using 
the training which they secured? 
These questions must be answered. 
In an attempt to answer the above 
questions a survey has been made of 
the 1937 graduating class of our 
school. When the problem was first 
taken under advisement other gradu- 
ating classes were considered and re- 
jected. These rejections, however, 
were made with the realization that 
these previous classes would show a 
higher percentage of employment. 
Naturally this would be true due to 
the longer time in which to secure 
employment, time to secure addition- 
al training and time to wait for jobs 
to open up. The 1937 graduating 
class was selected because it was de- 
sired to find out what our graduates 
were doing the year following gradu- 
ation with only a few months inter- 
vening between the time of gradua- 
tion and the survey. After much 
study it was decided that there were 
jour things that we wanted to know; 
they are as follows: 
(1) Do our commercial graduates 
get employment? If so, what 
do they do? 
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What About Our Commercial 


Graduates? 


by Russell N. Cansler 


Haverstraw High School 
Haverstraw, New York 


In this article Mr, Cansler out- 
lines the results of a survey of the 
1937 graduating class of his 
school, 


(2) What happens to our gen- 
eral curriculum graduates ¢ 


(3) Do our college prepara- 
tory curriculum and general 
curriculum graduates secure 
work? If so, what line of 
work do they follow? 


(4) Do our graduates continue 
their education in higher in- 
stitutions of learning? If so, 
what type of school do they 
attend ? 


There are many methods for mak- 
ing contact with the graduates and 
these were considered in turn. 
Finally, however, addresses were se- 
cured and personal contact was de- 
cided upon as the method to foi- 
low.. Few of these addresses had 
been changed, and, being a_ small 
school (95 graduates in June, 1937) 
this was not too difficult a_ task. 
With the work started it was easy 
to continue and only a few contacts 
were necessary by telephone. The 
results of the survey are as follows: 


Employment of Commercial 


Graduates 
Number of Graduates 39 
Number Attending School 6 
Number Employed 23 
Number Unemployed 10 


Type of Employment 


Stenographer 5 
Secretary 3 
General Clerical 3 
General Factory 4 
City Sanitation Department 1 
Delivery for Bakery 1 
Selling: 
Tickets—Picture Show | 
Confectionery 2 
Rep. Magazine Co. 1 
Five and Ten Store 2 


Comment 


I think that when we attempt to 
analyze this situation we have to 
keep in mind that the survey was 
made only four months after grad- 
uation. Without doubt this would 
have bearing on the percentage of 
graduates as yet unemployed. It 
would also have some bearing on 
the number employed generally and 
not in the commercial training field. 
These were asked whether they were 
seeking employment in the commer- 
cial field and they, with one excep- 
tion, said that they hoped to be able 
to make use of their commercial 
training. The duties of the stenog- 
raphers seem to be of the usual 
type, i.e. shorthand and typing. The 
classification of secretary is given to 
three of the positions held due to the 
fact that these girls not only do 
shorthand and typing but also many 
other duties of a confidential nature. 
General clerk applies to general office 
work with bookkeeping comprising a 
large part of their duties. 

At first glance there seems a defi- 
nite need for some courses in sell- 
ing in the high school. No doubt 
there is room and need for such a 
course (there is none now). How- 
ever, it is doubtful that a course in 
selling would be deemed necessary to 
do the type of selling required in 
these jobs. 
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What Happens to our General 
Curriculum Graduates? 


Number of Graduates 25 
Number Attending School 18 
Number Employed d 
Number Unemployed 3 


Type School Being Attended 


High School Post Graduate 13* 
Preparatory School 4+ 
Business College 1 


* Five of these are taking subjects which will 
allow them to enter college. The remainder are 
now taking commercial training. 


Type of Employment 
Selling : 
Auto Accessory Store 1 
Grocery Store 1 
Five & Ten Store 1 
Bus Driver 1 


Comment 


This group seems to have been the 
less fortunate in the matter of attain- 
ment. There appears a need for 
guidance. Many of these would 
have been definite in their prepara- 
tion if they had had the proper 
guidance at the beginning of their 
high school course. In several cases 
the pupils are ready for college but 
parents keep them at home on ac- 
count of their age. In the mean- 
time they avail themselves of the lo- 
cal high school commercial course. 
It is not known how many of those 
now taking commercial work in the 
high school do so because they could 
not get a job and therefore seek fur- 
ther preparation. Many of these 
general curriculum graduates who 
are back in school are athletes who 
desire tc play high school sports for 
another year. It is to be recom- 
mended that more definite guidance 
be given these general curriculum 
graduates. 


Do our College Preparatory Grad- 
uates Go to College? 


Number of Graduates 31 
Number Attending School 23 
Number Employed 8 
Number Unemployed 0 


Type School Being Attended 


University or Normal School 11 
Business College 
High School Post Graduate 8* 


*Two of these are completing a college en- 
trance requirement and_ will start in some uni- 
versity upon finishing this requirement. 


Type of Employment 


Selling : 
Hardware Store 
Cafe-counter 
Five & Ten Store 


— 
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Brokers’ Office-Clerk 
Insurance’ Company—Clerk 2 
Dentist Assistant l 
Newspaper Office—Clerk 1 


Comment 


The graduates of this course seem, 
with few exceptions, to hold to the 
original purpose of their preparation. 
Of the ones employed four of them 
intended to continue their work in 
college but were offered positions 
which contained a future. These 
four took the positions rather than 
continue their training. Among 
some of the courses followed by 
those in college are: Engineering, 
Law, Art, Teacher Training and 
Nurse Training. It is firmly be- 
lieved that two of those now em- 
ployed and four now in high school 
post graduate courses will continue 
their education in colleges and uni- 
versities within a short time. 


Conclusion 


Taking all things into considers- 
tion without doubt it can be said that, 
upon the evidence presented in this 
survey, our graduates are holding to 
their original purpose. Even though 
of a small community a large per- 
cent of them are finding jobs or are 
continuing their studies in institu- 
tions of higher learning. The results 
of the survey are very interesting in 
that they indicate that it is possible 
to secure a job soon after getting out 
of high school. The commercial 
graduates show the greatest percent- 
age of employment. Evidently the 
commercial training which they re- 
ceived in the commercial departinent 
had something to do with this. 
Though changes might be suggested 
it may truthfully be said that our 
high school graduates and commer- 
cial graduates are attaining some de- 
gree of success in securing jobs or 
continuing their advanced training. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 8) 


growth and development? Surely 
not new demands in the schools un- 
less state leadership asserts itself. 
Surely not as long as teacher-training 
institutions continue to meet local de- 
mands without protesting against the 
erroneous nature of those demands. 
Do teachers in Illinois and in the 
other 44 states which are without 
state leadership want to be repre- 
sented in the councils of their state 
departments of education? If so, 
what are they doing to secure such 
representation? Do they believe that 
the high schools are less responsive 
to change than they should be? If 
so, what are they doing to stimulate 


activity in the proper direction? Are 
teacher-training institutions in a posi- 
tion to take the initiative in breaking 
the vicious cycle complained of 
above? Are they really pointing the 
way to new demands or being content 
to meet old ones ? 

The answers to these and similar 
questions will determine the quality 
of business education which we have 
on the secondary-school level in the 
years ahead—if apathy regarding its 
vital problems does not entirely elimi- 
nate it on a post-high-school basis 
beyond the reach of traditional prac- 
tices in our secondary schools. 


Registrations in Business Subjects 


A complete presentation of the 1934 compilation of offerings and registrations in 
high school subjects is now available in “Offerings and Registrations in High School 


Subjects,” 


1933-1934, Office of Education Bulletin 1938, No. 6 (Superintendent of 


Public Documents, Washington, D. C., 15c). Data for business subjects were sum- 
marized in the February 1937 issue of School Life and reprinted in THE JOURNAL OF 


BusiNnEss EpucaTIon. 


creased, the proportion has tended to decrease. 
Shorthand has just about held 


arithmetic and commercial geography. 


While the number of students taking bookkeeping has in- 


The same holds true of business 
its own. 


Typing and junior business training show great increases, and office practice shows 
a slight increase. The following summarizes the situation: 


T 


1915, 771934 

Per- Per Per- 

Subject Students cent Students cent Students Students 

total total total total 

Bookkeeping ...... 39,816 3.42 270,517 12.55 309,138 10.67 442,938 9.85 

Shorthand ........ ches Te 191,901 8.90 251,631 8.69 404,237 8.99 

Typewriting ...... 281,524 13.06 439,379 ising 749,315 16.66 
Commercial 

...... 31,688 1.47 201,287 6.95 220,688 4.91 

Commercial Law .. 19,611 BF | 76,434 2.64 144,342 3.21 
Commercial 

Geography ...... 36,616 1.70 140,246 4.84 178,408 3.97 
Commercial 

8,307 39 5,321 18 8,614 

Penmanship ....... 36,667 1.70 21,647 75 11,665 26 

Office Practice ..... 7,721 36 40,848 1.41 72,072 1.60 

Elementary Business 
Training 86,629 2.99 275,338 6.12 
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HE primary function of any pri- 

vate business school is to secure a 
sufficient number of students each 
year, to train them, and finally to 
place them in satisfactory positions. 
Upon the successful correlation of 
these three factors rests the con- 
tinued existence of any school en- 
gage! in this task of fitting people 
for their life’s work. 

These factors are obvious. They 
are known to every schoolman, to 
every solicitor, to every teacher, to 
evervone interested in this sort of 
educ itional effort. But a number of 
elements enter into this picture which 
tend to distort it. It is a natural 
thine for a business school, depend- 
ing upon a given number of students 
each year, to accept at times boys 
and virls who are really not fitted for 
this kind of education. If we will 
be honest about it, we will admit that 
the temptation many times exists to 
enroll students who for many rea- 
sons are not geared for business 
training. They may not know what 
they are fitted for. Parents may be 
puzzled and distinctly worried about 
the fitness of their children for any 
kind of future education. Many are 
really not of college caliber, and in 
those cases where they are the means 
are sometimes lacking to send them 
there. What to do with them? A 
business education seems to be the 
answer to it. Many times it is. Then 
again it is not. 

When times are hard and the busi- 
ness school is put to it to make both 
ends meet, the temptation and tend- 
ency to let down the bars is stronger 
than when students are easy to se- 
cure. After all, the schoolman or 
solicitor may reason: ‘Business 
training can do no harm. The pros- 
pect certainly is not fit for nor can- 
not afford a_ professional school. 
Most people seek employment in 
some sort of business sooner or later 
if they are not to be doctors, etc.” 
In those cases where money is not an 


Selecting the Prospect 


by Harry G. Forster 


Lecturer and Solicitor 


The Taylor School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


important object a business school 
may with a clear conscience accept 
students who do not seem especially 
talented along business lines. But 
we will admit, I believe, that in those 
instances where every dollar counts, 
and where time is a decided element, 
this reasoning cannot hold water. 


A Study of the Prospect 


What, then, is the solicitor, the 
school proprietor to do about it? 

I believe the answer lies in a study 
of the prospect from a number of 
angles. Ask any employment di- 
rector of a business school and see 
what he has to say about this prob- 
lem. For through his hands finally 
the finished product, the graduate 
student, must pass. It is through 
the neck of this bottle that the final 
product emerges, and if the unfitness 
is decidedly apparent then, much of 
the work gone before is of little 
value. I believe you will find that 
the one whose function it is to place 
students in positions usually finds the 
greatest difficulty exists in the stu- 
dent himself. Conscientious as the 
teacher may have been, excellent as 
the school may itself be, encouraging 
and stimulating as the environment 
and assistance may have been of- 
fered, this final product is after all a 
combination of so many factors over 
which the school has little or no con- 
trol that we are confronted with a 
problem indeed. 

The modern psychologist recog- 
nizes the tremendously vital influence 
heredity and environment exercise 
over the individual. A study of 
these in the case of the prospect be- 
comes, therefore, of paramount im- 
portance. Fortunately parents to- 
day are much more tolerant and un- 
derstanding about their children. 
Pretty well gone is the: “Jack is go~ 
ing to be a doctor and Henry is go- 
ing to be a lawyer” sort of attitude 
assumed by the dutiful if somewhat 
stogy parent of a previous genera- 
tion. In speaking with countless 


parents over a number of years I 
find an almost pathetic eagerness to 
discover the thing for which their 
children are fitted, a desire to give 
them what they need and for which 
they show a liking, rather than any 
arbitrary mid-Victorian viewpoint. 
The parent and teacher meetings and 
the lectures given over the years by 
well-qualified men and women have 
really born fruit. 


Questions to Be Raised 


A study of the prospect and his 
fitness, therefore, might resolve it- 
self into a number of questions we 
should ask ourselves: 

What general impression does the 
prospect make? What is the nature 
of his appearance? We know that 
much depends upon that in the criti- 
cal modern business arena. Try to 
visualize him in a_ business office. 
Does he fit? Will he be liked or mere- 
ly tolerated, cause amusement, or be 
antagonistic to the majority ? 

What kind of temperament does 
the prospect possess? By skillful 
questions, and by close observation, 
much can be learned in this connec- 
tion. We know that many are really 
not temperamentally fitted for the 
exacting routine life encountered in 
business today. 

Does routine work bore and dis- 
tract him? Is he adventurous or the 
“stay-put-in-one-place” type? Is he 
interested more in manual than men- 
tal activities, in action—not thought? 

How about the prospect’s health? 
A sickly person, missing much time, 
is not a business asset to anyone. 

How about the prospect’s “up- 
bringing”? And let no one say that 
this can be lightly pushed to one 
side. It is of such far-reaching im- 
portance that if ignored tends to 
weaken the school’s position in its 
results with the student. 

Racial background, home sur- 
roundings, talents, and any number 
of other traits and factors make up 
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a rather formidable list of things to 
be observed and analyzed. How 
about the question of real coopera- 
tion? How about this matter of “the 
only child” indulged to the point of 
expecting much for little or no ef- 
fort? We could continue such ques- 
tions almost indefinitely. 


One of the things the modern busi- 
ness school tries very hard to do is 
to understand its students. We have 
found that a rather searching ques- 
tionnaire in our psychology classes 
tends to bring out the faults and the 
virtues of the individual, their 
strength, and their weaknesses. But 
if these are pronounced on the debit 
side of their personal ledger, we are 
handicapped badly by having ma- 
terial which it will be hard to mold 
into a well-finished product. 


The Successful Graduate ‘‘Sells”’ 
the School 


In the heat of competition and the 
annual “headache” of securing a suf- 
ficient number of students to fill a 
school, these questions may conveni- 
ently be overlooked by the over- 
eager solicitor; but if they are, they 
will live to haunt him and the school. 
The effect of a graduate, difficult and 
at times impossible to place satis- 
factorily, may be far reaching. It 
only needs a few disgruntled parents 
to spread the news around that “the 
Piers be Business School is not a 
good place for students. Look how 
they neglected my Edna, or see how 
they never placed my Jack!” Human 
nature being what it is, it is almost 
a miracle to find a parent willing to 
admit that perhaps Edna wasn’t lo- 
cated easily because she has peculiar 
traits and isn’t careful about her 
person; or that Jack is a big “lunk” 
of a boy with only girls and a sec- 
ondhand car on his mind. It is, we 
may as well expect, always the 
school’s fault. And in the final anal- 
ysis it is. We are supposed to know 
what we can train, what we can do 
with it when it is trained, and if we 
fail in that, we have failed all along 
the line. 

Planning with prospective students 
is a mighty important job and it can 
be made a fascinating and highly in- 
teresting one. Our attitude of mind, 
the alertness we show in grasping the 
essential problems of each case, and 
the ability we possess and exercise 
in finding real human material that 
will insure the prospect’s success and 
enhance the reputation of the school, 
can make our job of pushing door- 
bells and interviewing high school 
boys and girls one that never loses 
its charm, interest, or value. 
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Correlating 
Business 


Elementary 
Training 


by I. David Satlow 


Bushwick High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


ORRELATION has often been 

suggested as a device for the im- 
provement of instruction and en- 
richment of learning. The term per- 
mits of many applications, such as 
correlation with general knowledge, 
with the personal experience of the 
learner, with the student’s home life 
or with his vocational or avocational 
interests. These forms of correla- 
tion are undoubtedly important and 
have a significant contribution to 
offer to the full understanding and 
assimilation of new knowledge. Cor- 
relation of this kind offers a personal 
appeal to the individuals comprising 
the class group, but, because of the 
highly differentiated backgrounds of 
the students, cannot be relied upon 
for best results with the entire 
group. 

There are some who would corre- 
late elementary business training 
with economics, commercial law, 
commercial geography, or other sub- 
jects that will be studied years later 
by the students. The efficacy of 
such practice, however, is dubitable, 
for how can new knowledge be 
mastered when it is associated with 
other equally unfamiliar knowledge? 
When attempted, the procedure too 
frequently becomes one of teaching 
knowledges assigned to higher grades 
or other departments. With a 
heavily crowded syllabus, a practice 
of this kind provokes the admoni- 
tion, “In the business training room, 
teach business training, not commer- 
cial law, economics or economic 
geography, so that the teachers of the 
latter subjects will not be obliged to 
teach business training in their class- 
rooms.” Lest this statement be 
taken amiss, it should be stated that 
certain elementary principles of 
these advanced subjects are included 
in instruction in business training. 
The mere inclusion of these rudi- 
mentary knowledges, however, does 
not bring about correlation. In their 
elementary state, they are part of 
business training to be developed 
more fully in connection with book- 
keeping, commercial law, economics, 
and economic geography. 


Correlation With What? 


The current discussion will be con- 
fined to correlation of elementary 
business training with actual sub- 
ject matter presented contemporaiie- 
ously in the other classrooms, Cor- 
relation of this kind can be carried 
on under more ideal conditions in 
business training than in bookkecp- 
ing or commercial law since almost 
all commercial students are study- 
ing similar subjects during the first 
year of their high-school course, 
whereas in the ensuing years indi- 
vidualization of programming makes 
for variety in the subjects studied. 
In the lower grades identical studies 
pursued by all provide definite points 
of contact for all the students. 

Only when business training 
teachers familiarize themselves with 
the other fields of knowledge to 
which their students are exposed 
will they be in a position to corre- 
late knowledges in the business train- 
ing room with those acquired in the 
other classrooms. With this thought 
in mind, the following bird’s-eye 
view of the whole range of know/- 
edges covered in the ninth year sub- 
jects was prepared. While the ac- 
companying survey makes no claim 
to exhaustiveness, it is offered as 
suggestive of the dangers of dupli- 
cation of content on the one hand 
and of the possibilities for enriched 
instruction through correlation on 
the other hand. 

A word of explanation of the ma- 
terials chosen may be in place. The 
texts referred to in the civics col- 
umn are Rexford’s books used by 
many of our city high schools. The 
Hunter and Whitman science book 
is not necessarily the best or latest 
in the field. It was chosen because 
it is representative of the general 
run of ninth year science textbooks 
in use. Pieper and Beauchamp’s 
Everyday Problems in Science, pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, or Van Buskirk and Smith’s 
The Science of Everyday Life, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
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pany, could just as readily have been 
analyzed and would have adequately 
served the purpose of the current 


survey. 


English and Business Training 


For source material in English, the 
writer went back to the English Syl- 
labus issued by the New York State 
Department of Education. Of the 
many books in the field, one which 
satisfactorily parallels the Syllabus 
is English in Action by Jacob Tress- 
ler, although almost any textbook 
used in the English class offers 
splendid opportunities for correla- 
tion by the business training teacher. 

Further correlation in English is 
both desirable and possible. The 
business training teacher can corre- 
late his work with the grammar, 
punctuation, vocabulary, and_ spell- 
ing studied in the English class. In 
correlating with these phases of 
English instruction, it must be borne 
in mind that the English teacher no 
longer attempts to correct in one ses- 
sion, or in one term, for that matter, 
all the grammatical errors and mis- 
takes in punctuation made by the 
students. Instead, the work is care- 
fully divided into specific knowledges 
and skills delegated to each of the 
eight terms. It would do well for 
the business training teacher to 
familiarize himself with the stand- 
ards of the English Department 
which are generally published in the 
school handbook, accept them and 
correlate his work accordingly. 

When the teacher is familiar with 
what the pupil is attempting to 
master in the other classrooms, he 
becomes more sympathetic with the 
problems facing the pupil in_ the 
many situations calling for adjust- 
ment. 


The Teacher and Correlation 


When the pupil sees that his 
teacher is well versed in other fields 
of instruction, he acquires the feel- 
ing of contact with a personality 
rather than with a narrow specialist. 
And in this age of specialization, a 
meeting with one who possesses both 
intellectual depth and breadth is in- 
spiring. Can we rightly criticize the 
student—the immature mind—for 
failing to see larger relationships and 
inter-relationships, for failing to 
have one unified view when we, in 
our teaching, present no unified 
view of the broad inter-relationship 
of human knowledge? 
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Other Ninth Year Subjects 


KEY 


A Survey of Opportunities for Correlation of Elementary Business Training with 


H—Hunter and Whitman, ‘Problems in General Science,’’ American Book Company, 1930. 
RB—Rexford and others, ‘Beyond the School,’’ Henry Holt & Co., 1933. 
RO—Rexford, editor, “Our City—New York,” Allyn and Bacon, 1930. 
S—Syllabus in English for Secondary Schools, Albany, N. Y., 1934. 

The source for the Art material is the syllabus of Bushwick High School’s Art Department. 
Numbers refer to pages in the books mentioned. 


Elementary 
Business General 
Training Civics Science English Art 
Meaning of Busi- +, of Work. The Art of Dis- 
ness Why Work? cussion | 
_ 3-16) (S 91-94) | 
Working to Live (S 98-100) | 
(RB 17-29) 
Basic Activities in | Selling and Dis- Persuading Artistic Qualities 
Buying & Selling | tributing Goods Others of Products 
(RB 230-244) (S 76) | Bought or Sold 


(Sales Clerk) 


The Office Clerks 


The Modern Office 
.. (RB 262-272) 
City Planning & 
Civic Beauty 

(RO 188-209) 
Working in An 
Office 

(RB 281-289) 


Air in the Service 
of Man 
39-73) 
Light in the Serv- 
ice of Man 
(H 217-247) 
Personal Health 
and Our Environ- 
ment 
(H 247-281) 


Letter Writing 
(S 129-131) 
(S 166-168) 


Arrangement of 

Office Design 

—Functional 

—Appropriate- 
ness 


Art_in Dress 
—Line and Color 
in Design 


Lettering 


Regulation of 


(RO 234-268) 
Public Regulation 


(RO 172-187) 


Power, Machine 
and the Work of 
the World 

(H 367-411) 
Development of 
Transportation 

(H_ 413-451) 


Listening—Prac- 
tice in Hearing 
and Carrying Out 
Instructions 


(S 77) 


Legible Lettering 
for Parcel Post 
Purposes or on 
Bills of Lading 


The Telephone 
(RB 387-388) 


What Happens 
When We Talk 
Over the 
phone 
(H 460-467) 


Tele- 


Telephone Usage 
(S 86-89) 


242-254) 
The Messenger 


(RB 255-261) 


Receiving, Ship- 
ping and Stock | Work 
lerks 
of Buildings 
Telephone 
Operator 
Telegraph, Cable, | Telegraph 
adio (RB 
Boy 
Banking; Credit 


How Banks Work 
(RB 299-309) 
Selling and Dis- 
tributing of Goods 
(RB 230-244) 
Charge Accounts 
Budget 
(RB 290-298) 


Collections 


Work of the 


Courts 
(RO 71-83) 


Telegram 

(H 457-460) 
Principles of Ra- 
dio Reception and 
Transmission 

(H 467-475) 


Telegrams 
(S 131-132) 


Thrift and Invest- 
ments 


Care of Clothing 
187-197) 
Charge Accounts 
Budget 
(RB 290-298) 


Our Clothing; 
Its Sources and 
Care 

(H 195-215) 


Insurance 


Social Ins. 

(RB 85-86) 
Protection of Life 
and Property 

(RO 278-295) 


Hew We Use and 
Control Fire 

(H 123-163) 
Conservation for 
Health and 
Wealth 


Use of Reference 
Books 
(S 232-256) 


Letter Writing 
(S 129-131) 
(S 166-168) 


Principles of | 
Group Discussion 
(S 98-100) 


(H 633-665) | 


Travel 


Communication 
and Transpor- 
tation 
(RO 210-234) 
George Pullman 
(RB 148-149) 


Development of 
Transportation 

(H 413-451) 
Time and the 
Seasons 

(H 507-529) 
Weather and 
Climate 

(H 531-555) 


Design of the 
Bank 
Appropriateness of 
Color Scheme 


Intrinsic worth of 
bonds rather than 
beauty should be 
the guide. 

False economy in 
buying things of 
poor artistic qual- 
ity of which cus- 
tomers tire. 


Lettering 


Planning a Year's 
Stay in Europe 
(S 123) 
Hough, “The 
Covered Wagon” 


Business Organi- 
zation 


Selling and Dis- 
tributing Goods 
B 230-244) 
Protection of Life 
and Property 
(RO 278-295) 


Explanation of 
Ideas, Operations, 
Trocesses and 
Situations 

(S 182-186) 


Artistic Appeal of 
Travel Ads. 


Neat, orderly, ar- 
tistic appearance 
of thriving  busi- 
ness concerns. 
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All Students Should Study Law 


is a groping discontent 
with the treatment accorded to law 
and the legal treatment of social 
studies subjects in our secondary 
schools. One of the many great fal- 
lacies that pervade the American 
people is that any man can under- 
stand law. And there are many 
members of the teaching profession 
in commercial departments and social 
studies departments who definitely 
feel they “know” law and can teach 
law or problems which are strictly 
legal affairs. 

Law is one of the oldest of studies 
indulged in by mankind. It may 
even be identified with the whole 
history of human progress. It has 
a literature that takes us back to 
Aristotle and even earlier. It affects 
the life and living of every person 
from the very hour of his birth to 
the very hour of his death. 

Law to-day is taught usually in a 
law school which is part of a uni- 
versity. The isolated law school, 
not part of a greater educational sys- 
tem is becoming a rarity. The re- 
quirements for entrance into law 
school have become stricter and 
stricter, until to-day the best law 
schools require a bachelor’s degree 
as a pre-requisite for admission, The 
law course covers either a three year 
full period day course or a four year 
course in the late afternoon or eve- 
ning. Many law schools now offer 
graduate work in law which may re- 
quire one, two, or three years of ad- 
ditional study. And many states re- 
quire in addition to the passing of 
the State law examination, a clerk- 
ship of about one year. 

The trained lawyer today is ac- 
quainted with the social, commercial, 
and economic aspects as well as the 
legal aspects of a problem he has 
under consideration. 

Many secondary schools offer a 
commercial law course of either a 
half year or a one year course which 
covers a study of the basis of law, 
contracts, sales, bailments, negoti- 
able instruments, agency, partner- 
ship, corporations insurance. 
Some schools offer either more or 
less than this particular course. 

Now who teaches this vast amount 
of material? It is customary to have 
people who are trained in a particu- 
lar subject teach that subject. Our 
French teachers, our mathematics 
teachers, our history teachers in the 
larger school systems are required 
to specialize in their field and pass 
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by Harold Gluck 


Walton High School 
Bronx, New York 


an examination. In the commercial 
departments, “law” is just one of the 
subjects that must be taught in addi- 
tion to bookkeeping and commer- 
cial arithmetic. It is true that some 
legal questions are placed upon the 
teacher’s examination, and it is ex 


Some Supreme Court Cases 
Relating to Labor Legislation* 


Railroad Retirement Board v. Alton R. 


Co. 79 L. ed. 1468 


Decided May 6, 1935. : 
he Railroad Employees’ Pension Case. 
System Federa- 


Virginian Railway Co. v. 
dv. Ops. 470. 


tion No. 40, 81 L. ed. A 


Decided March 29, 1937. 

Unanimously the collective bargaining 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act as amended 
by the Act of June 21, 1934, 48 Stat. at L. 
1185, chapter 691, which provide that an inter- 
state rail carrier shall treat with those certified 
by the National Mediation Board to be represen- 
tatives of a craft or class of its employees, con- 
cerning rules, rates of pay, working conditions, 
and the settlement of disputes, 


Carter v. Carter Coal Co. 80 L. 


Decided May 18, 1936. 

Involves the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act 
of August 30, 1935, 49 Stat. at L. 991, chap. 824, 
re U.S.C. § 801 (sometimes called ‘the Guffey 
Act. 


ed. 1169. 


Morehead v. New York, 80 L. ed. 1347. 


Decided. June 1, 1936. 

The New York Minimum Wage Law case, in- 
volving chap. 584, Laws of 1933, New York Con- 
sol. Laws, chap. 31, art. 19. 
West Coast Hotel Co. v. 

Adv. Ops. 455. 

Decided March 29, 1937. 

The Washington Minimum Wage Law Case. 
Chamberlin v. Andrews, 81 L. ed. Adv. 

Ops. 69. 

Decided November 23, 1936, upholding, with- 
out opinion, by an equally divided court, the 
New York Unemployment Insurance law. 
National Labor Relations Board v. Jones 

& Laughlin Steel Corp., 81 L. ed. 
Adv. Ops. —. 

National Labor Relations Board 
hauf Trailer Co., 81 L. 
Ops. —. 

National Labor Relations Board v. Fried- 
man Marks Clothing Company, 81 L. 

Adv. Ops. —. 

Decided April 12, 1937. 

Involves validity of National Labor Relations 
Act of 1935 as rie to manufacturing. 
Associated Press v. National Labor Rela- 

tions Board, 81 L. ed. Adv. Ops. —. 

Decided April 12, 1937. 

Involves the validity of National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as applied to the Associated Press. 

Virginia & Maryland Coach 

v. National Labor Relations 

Roatt; 81 L. ed. Adv. Ops. —. 


Decided April 12, 1937. 
Involved validity of National, Labor Relations 
Act as applied to interstate carrier. 


Parrish, 81 L. 


v. Frue- 
ed. Adv. 


* Case and Comment, Volume 42, Number 5, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


“All this work should be transferred to 
a department of law.” 


pected that the commercial teacher 
has taken some law courses as part 
of his undergraduate work. 

It is suggested that a department 
of law be created in our secondary 
schools. If it is desired to teach 
law, let us at least have teachers who 
are properly qualified to teach that 
subject. There is absolutely no ex- 
cuse for the conditions which exist 
today. We have many capable young 
men and women who possess a 
bachelor’s degree and a law degree. 
They would add both dignity and 
scholarship to the subject. The prvs- 
ent commercial law course would be 
extended to cover a two year period. 

This department of law would a'so 
teach law in its social and economic 
aspects. Our social studies teachers 
attempt (if they do at all) to teach 
about the Federal Power Act, 
Act creating the National Bitun'1 
ous Coal Commission, the fistaretate 
Commerce Act, the National Hous- 
ing Act, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, the Social Security Act, 
the National Industrial Relations 
Act, the Income Tax, the Federal 
Reserve System, the Securities I:x- 
change Act, the Public Utilities Act, 
Anti-Trust Laws, the Railway Labor 
Act, the Silver Purchase Act, the 
Act creating the United States Mari- 
time Commission, and a host of other 
acts. And of court decisions there 
are plenty that must be taught in 
history and in economies or in social 
problem courses. 

If the TVA is being taught, the 
Ashwander v. Tennessee Valley me 
thority Case must be considered ; 
wage legislation is being ade 
the West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish 
case must be considered; if the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is be- 
ing taught, then the National Labor 
Relations Board v. Jones and Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation case must “be 
considered. We should add to all 
this the study of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

All this work should trans- 
ferred to a department of law. We 
talk of “social lag” but rarely realize 
that it applies to our very teaching. 
The importance of legal knowledge 
is being created by the rise of ad- 
ministrative law and of administra- 
tive agencies. A peaceful revolution 
has been taking place in the United 
States—and is taking place. It is be- 
ing effected by law and through law. 
And it must be taught by competent 
teachers. 
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HE most succesful persons in the 
= of business today are those 
who realize the value of Courtesy. 
When a person applies for a job, 
Courtesy is a major requisite that an 
employer considers betore he hires 
him. After he has been hired, it is 
one of the things that either advances 
an employee or retards him. Courtesy 
at all times, to all people, will do 
more to promote a young man or 
woman in an office than voluminous 
knowledge. 

in an effort to picture a perfect 
worker in the business field, I have 
writen down nine suggestions for 
office courtesy that can be taught to 
good advantage to all those who are 
planning to enter the field of busi- 
ness. 


Office courtesy all agree 
Demands a gentle dignity. 


. Be polite in manner and _ speech. 
Avoid discrimination, it will show 
your weaknesses. 

. Do not waste time. 

We are all paid to work. 

3. Cooperate. 

This is really to your own ad- 
vantage. 

. Be prompt. 

It requires so little effort. 

5. Always be cheerful. 

Your life will be pleasanter, too. 

». Dress neatly. 

It shows you off to better advan- 
tage. 

. Always remember it’s little things 
that count. 

They are ever so big. 

. Don’t be a nuisance. 

Idle gossip never pays dividends. 
The telephone is used for business. 

. Acquire poise and tact. 

These two complete the picture of 
a perfect office worker. 


Office Guests 


Every person coming 
into the office is an “of- 
fice guest.” Regardless 
of their purpose in call- 
ing, they should be treat- 
ed with utmost courtesy, 
for business and friend- 
ship go hand in glove in 
building an enviable rep- 
utation in the world of 
commerce, 

From president to of- 
fice boy the watch word 
should be Courtesy, and 


“Co-author of Courtesy Book, 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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‘Office Courtesy?” 


by Patricia Farren® 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“Courtesy at all times, to all peo- 
ple, will do more to promote a 
young man or woman in an office 
than voluminous knowledge.” 


the capital C is not a typographical 
error! The most unimportant sales- 
man and the best customer should be 
treated alike. May we repeat Wal- 
ter Winchell’s coldly practical but 
significant courtesy maxim: “Be nice 
to people on the way going up; they 
are the same people you must pass 
on the way coming down.” 

Valuable orders and future busi- 
ness may be lost by being curt and 
uncivil to visitors who do not seem 
important. Everyone should avoid 
attempting to impress a caller with 
his own importance. 

“No’s” should be lightened with a 
smile, and everyone treated as pleas- 
antly as possible. 


Fair Play 


Time in the office is contracted for 
and must not be wasted. When a 
student agrees to work for a stipu- 
lated weekly or monthly salary, it is 
with the understanding that he is to 
give his best efforts at all times. His 
verbal agreement is just the same as 
though he were under contract to act 
in motion pictures, or to take charge 
of a large business or social organi- 


He should always be on time or a 
little ahead of starting time. When 
the moment to begin work arrives, it 
should be started at once and tasks 
set about willingly and cheerfully. 
No one should be afraid to do more 
than he believes he is paid to do, or 
sulk and fret if the occasion arises 
for him to stay later than usual. He 
should offer assistance to his fellow 
employee, who may be overtaxed 
with work; and when a new em- 
ployee arrives, courteously and quiet- 
ly show that his presence is welcome. 
- In the office personal feelings 
toward other employees should be 
relegated to the background, defer- 
ence and respect shown to superiors 
and consideration and patience with 
co-workers. Employees are work- 
ing for a common cause, the success 
of their firm, and should be inter- 
ested in everything that concerns it. 
The progress of an employer is es- 
sential if a job is to be a permanent 
one. In most cases it eventually 
works to an employee’s advantage in 
the form of promotion and _ in- 
creased salary. 


The Ideal Secretary 


The courteous, efficient secretary, 
with her calm presence, tact, poise 
and understanding, does more than 
anyone else to keep the office force 
smooth and unruffled. 

She realizes that ‘All employees 
take their tone from 
the head of the or- 
ganization.” ‘this re- 


“Every person coming into the office is an 


‘office guest’ . . . They should be treated with 
utmost courtesy.” 


= fers to her employer 
and his relation to the 
public. He pleasantly 
greets each caller and 
deals tactfully with 


the general public at 
all times. 

The secretary also 
helps to set the tone 
for the office force in 
her manner and 
speech. This is defi- 
nitely shown when she 
talks with those who 
come into the front 
office to seek a per- 
sonal interview. She 
finds out who the vis- 
itor is and the im- 
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portance of his call. If she thinks it 
is for the best interests of the firm, 
she will try to make an appointment 
at a later date (if her employer is 
busy or absent at that particular 
time). 

A secretary can do much to build 
up the reputation of her firm. She 
should keep a concise record of all 
appointments; then, if possible, see 
that each caller leaves before the 
time scheduled for the next visitor. 
When an out-of-town customer is a 
guest, she will put through his tele- 
phone calls for him and grant him 
the courtesy of the office. Her man- 
ner will not vary with different call- 
ers, regardless of their importance or 
prestige. Above all other things, the 
secretary should always bear in mind 
that no price can be placed on cour- 
tesy; but high is the price paid, in 
many instances, where it is lacking! 


The Office Telephone 


The best way to lose a good rating 
in the office, particularly where there 
is a large force, is to make personal 
telephone calls during business hours. 
If one employee receives frequent 
social calls, others will do likewise. 
This usually results in “cutting off” 
all telephone conversations other than 
strictly business calls. So, the use 
of the telephone should be limited to 
making and receiving only those calls 
which are absolutely necessary. 

The telephone is the most im- 
portant link in business today. At 
the switchboard, a courteous recep- 
tionist with a pleasant voice should 
be the first concern of every firm. 
It is a grim joke, but a fact, that 
when a firm has spent time and 
money on elaborate selling and ad- 
vertising campaigns to build a repu- 
tation for its products, stupidly dis- 
courteous treatment over the tele- 
phone can destroy and tear to shreds 
the effect of thousands of dollars, 
and hours of time, spent in these 
campaigns. It costs no more to be 
courteous and pleasant over the wire! 
The right man or woman at the 
switchboard will do more to cement 
pleasant business relationships than 
a multi-colored electric sign on Main 
Street. 


Advice for Girls 


A woman will dress neatly but 
never conspicuously. She will primp 
at home and be ready to substitute 
mental alacrity for physical appeal. 
One certainly cannot concentrate on 
commercial problems and at the same 
time feel conscious of one’s clothes 
or bangles. 

While she should be charming and 
womanly at all times, the feminine 
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othce worker should not expect full 
drawing-room courtesy from her em- 
ployer and co-workers. If she has 
tact, courtesy and poise, and con- 
ducts herself as a “lady” she will at 
all times receive the respect to which 
she is entitled. Wise is she who 
realizes that in the office she is on 
the same footing as a man. By merit 
and merit alone, she wins or loses. 


Men of the Business World 


In business, a man must be fas- 
tidious about his appearance and 
careful of his manners. He will not 
speak with a cigar or pipe in his 
mouth. When a woman calls on 
him, he will rise, indicate a chair, and 
sit down only after his guest is 
seated. When she rises to go, he 
will escort her to the door, opening 
it for her, or the elevator. The of- 
fice gentleman will not neglect these 
gracious little courtesies or lose sight 
of the “bigness of little things.” If 
he wishes to be a leader, he must be 
able, both from the standpoint of 
ability and grace of manners, to take 
his place at the top. 

Is there a man today who does 
not appreciate the value of good 
manners? The intelligent male re- 
alizes that he may have all the abil- 
ity and knowledge in the world; but, 
if he cannot meet and mingle, and 
express himself in good English and 
conduct himself as a gentleman, he 
will scarcely ever have the opportu- 
nity to sell his “genius.” 

That man is a gentleman who 
from the first pleasant “good morn- 


ing” to the last pleasant “good eve- 
ning” treats each one in the office 
with courtesy and consideration. [ 
give you the more impressive words 
of Lord Chesterfield: “Merit and cul- 
ture will make their way everywhere. 
Knowledge will introduce him and 
good breeding or culture, which is 
the same thing, will endear him to 
the best company. For as I have 
often told you, politeness and good 
breeding are absolutely necessary to 
adorn all other good qualities or tal- 
ents. Without culture, no knowl- 
edge or no perfection whatsoever is 
seen in its best light.” 


Conclusion 


To help students cultivate quiet 
poise and an avid interest in human 
nature and overcome the lack of sel f- 
confidence and positive expression, 
make a study of Courtesy. It’s a 
mighty big subject, as vital today, 
in dealing with all types of fellow 
men, as it was in the days of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the father of good 
manners in America. 

Manners are not left in the draw- 
ing-room, church, or school. It is 
ill-bred to indulge in idle gossip in 
the office. Strong language and ir- 
relevant conversation are never tol- 
erated in the well regulated business 
establishment; such things will not 
permit others to put forth their best 
efforts. Every young and 
woman must understand that in the 
business world, as elsewhere: “Cour- 
tesy is consideration for the rights 
of others.” 


STUDENT PERSISTENCE IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Nearly half of the boys and girls who 
registered in the nation’s colleges last 
September will fail to receive their 
diplomas and degrees four years from 
now, a study recently released by Dean 
Everett W. Lord, noted Boston University 
educator, reveals. His article entitled 
“Student Persistence in American Col- 
leges” appeared in the November, 1938, 
number of The Diary, official magazine 
of Alpha Kappa Psi, international com- 
merce fraternity, for which the study 
was made. 


Reduced to barest arithmetical essen- 
tials, Dean Lord’s report shows that of 
214,000 freshmen who registered in 241 
of the nation’s colleges, 99,644 failed to 
graduate within their four-year period of 
collegiate work. 


“Reclamation departments” or divisions 


of remedial education are suggested by 
Dean Lord to help these students. 

Academic mortality is highest among 
freshmen (60,000) and lowest among 
juniors (15,000), the report shows. Start- 
ling is the fact that 19,000 boys and girls 
who have completed three years of college 
work fail in their senior year. Nor are 
there any “safe” institutions, from the 
undergraduates’ viewpoint: A freshman 
is just as likely to fail in a large institu- 
tion as in a small one. Mortality in col- 
leges which admit from 101 to 200 fresh- 
i2en annually is slightly higher than that 
of other institutions but, Dean Lord points 
out, the difference is not large enough to 
be significant. 

Complete copies of this report may be 
obtained from Alpha Kappa Psi Fra- 
ternity, 129 East Market Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, at ten cents each. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
April 5 to 8 
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T may seem that it is a matter of 

minor importance to set up a pro- 
gram of training and retraining 
tuberculosis patients and ex-patients 
in office work. There is much talk 
abou! so-called rehabilitation in vari- 
ous tuberculosis hospitals and it is 
maintained by some that more is said 
than done. It is even said that the 
idea is not practicable. However, 
those who have made any attempt to 
observe what is being done in many 
sanatoria—and the number is in- 
creasing,—can see that such a pro- 
gran is feasible. The purpose of 
this article is to show how training, 
retraining, and job placement in of- 
fice work can be made to pay divi- 
dends in better social adjustment. 
Yet we cannot but say that tubercu- 
losis, next to the common cold, is the 


A Contented Beginner at Work 
in the Classroom 


most expensive disease in the great 
category of human ailments. It is 
expensive to the individual who suf- 
fers from it in loss of time and earn- 
ing power, and expensive to the com- 
munity in lost production by persons 
afflicted, 

Patients often sign out of the sana- 
torium against advice because they 
feel that they must go to work to 
Support their families. They may 
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Office Training for the Tuberculous 
Convalescent 


by Marvin Halsey 


Acting Director, Dept. of Social Service 
Hamilton County Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


take any job that presents itself 
whether or not they are physically 
and mentally suited to do it. When 
they sign out before an arrest of 
their case is effected, it is almost a 
certainty that they will return to the 
sanatorium and double the cost to the 
community. 


Need for Training 


To reduce this double expense, it 
has seemed advisable and practicable 
to set up training classes for those 
who can no longer do heavier work 
and who show an aptitude for office 
work. Also, it is “good business” to 
retrain individuals who have been 
efficient secretaries, clerks, and ste- 
nographers. 

Many patients who attend the 
classes in office work are already ex- 
perienced and efficient stenographers, 
secretaries, and office clerks. With 
a siege of tuberculosis and a period 
of a year or more of bed-rest and in- 
activity behind them, they have lost 
much of the speed and skill that kept 
them on good jobs before their break- 
down. Their self-confidence has been 
diminished to a point where many 
become almost childlike in their de- 
pendence upon others. Their whole 
personality and frame of mind takes 
on a defeatist turn. The work in 
class brings back the feeling of con- 
fidence and stabilizes them emotion- 
ally. 

Their breakdown may not have 
been at all due to employment haz- 
ards or circumstances and they may 
have been entirely suited education- 
ally and emotionally to do office 
work. These persons may safely re- 
turn to the same kind of work after 
a short period of retraining. Many 
other factors contribute to reactiva- 
tion of tuberculosis. 


Opportunities in Office Work 


Tuberculosis patients are handi- 
capped to a greater or lesser degree 
depending upon the stage in which 
their case was discovered and upon 
the effectiveness of their hospital 
treatment. Office work offers the 


type of vocation most profitable for 
the ex-patients since it is a more or 
less sedentary occupation. 

In setting up a training program 
in office work at a tuberculosis hos- 
pital, several factors and principles 
must be taken into consideration. 
One of the first things to do is to get 
the medical staff into a frame of 
mind in which they will see the 
value and the advantage to be gained 
by such a program. The members 
of the medical staff, i.e., the physi- 
cians in charge of patients must be 
shown that proper job placement 
through adequate training will pre- 
vent much of the reactivation after 
discharge. When the physicians see 
the advantages to be gained, they are 
willing to prescribe two or three les- 
sons a week in shorthand to bed- 


Her Training Resulted in a 
Full-time Office Job 


patients or from one to four hours 
per day for up-patients to study in 
class any or all available subjects re- 
lated to office work. It is a signifi- 
cant observation that when bed- 
patients begin the study of shorthand 
their interest and enthusiasm is car- 
ried on to the ambulatory period. 
They have acquired a beginning in 
bed that will permit more progress 
when they may attend up-patient 
classes. 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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Distributive Occupations 
Training Program 


The Adult Sales Training Program 


Each Lesson Includes: 
1, Principles of Salesmanship 
2. A self-analysis test 
3. A brier summary cover:ng the day’s 
lesson 
4. Conference discussion of Sales Prob- 
lem 
5. Review of a Business Book or Mag- 
azine article 
The Adult Groups meet one hour per 
week in various offices, business associa- 
tion rooms and school buildings. Some 
meet as early as 7:15 A.M. and some as 
late as from 9:00 to 10:00 P.M. to meet 
industrial conditions. 
Adult Groups in Operation December 
1 


38 : 
Dairy Merchandising 
Bakery Merchandising—two groups 
Dry Cleaning Merchandising 
Soft Drink Merchandising 
Laundry Merchandising—to start Jan- 
uary 1939 
General Small Store Merchandising— 
two groups 
General Food Merchandising — two 
groups 
Meetings are conducted on the confer- 
ence plan. No texts are used in this 
course, The course is being developed by 
the instructor as the work progresses and 
as this article is being written twenty 
meetings have been built. Each student 
receives a mimeographed copy of the out- 
line for the meeting weekly. The weekly 
topics now ready for use are: 


Lesson 
No. Topic 


Opportunities in Sales Occupations 
The Influence of Selling on Busi- 
ness 

The Essentials of Salesmanship 
The Importance of Education and 
Experience in Selling 

Personality in Selling 

Marks of a Good Salesman 
Getting the Established Price 
Wholesale Merchandising 
Specialty Merchandising 

Retail Store Merchandising 

The Relationship of Correspond- 
ence to Selling 

Selling by Direct Mail 

Sales Letters and the Use of Mail- 
ing Lists 

The Relationship of 
to Selling 
Manufacturing vs. Selling 

Use of Merchandise Sold 

The Proper Use and Care of Sam- 
ples in Selling 

Competition and the Salesman 
How the Salesman helps the Pro- 
ducer and Consumer 

The Salesman and the Credit De- 
partment 


aw no 


— 
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Advertising 


> 


— 


An outline and teachers manual are 
prepared for each meeting. The one pre- 
pared for the nineteenth meeting is here 
reproduced: (student outline only) 
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by J. Edwin Fisher 


Instructor-Coordinator 
Bethlehem Public Schools 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


The program as outlined here 
was inaugurated in September, 
1938. It includes in service train- 
ing for employed sales people as 
well as a student co-operative 
sales training course for recent 
high school graduates, 


Salesmanship 
How the Salesman Helps the Producer 
and Consumer 
Lesson 19 


Principles 


1. Producer—to make—one who creates 
—brings forth 
. Consumer—one who uses—destroys 
. Development of an Industry 
. The Business Cycle: 
(a) The Salesman 
(b) The Manufacturer 
(c) The Wholesaler 
(d) The Retailer 
. The Relation of Profits to Service 
. Improvement in Methods of Selling 
. The Modern Salesman Studies the 
Needs of his Customer 
. How Advertising helps the Salesman: 
1. Develop Demand where none ex- 
isted 
2. A Part of Salesmanship 
3. Business Magazines Furnish: 
(a) Reliable Information 
(b) Successful Methods 
(c) Authoritative Articles 
4. Trade Journals Supply: 
(a) Trade Information 
(b) Specialized Articles 
. House Organs Supply : 
(a) Particular Information 
(b) The Printed Salesman 
. Things that Perpetuate Demand: 
1. Quality 
2. Fair Price 
3. Service 
. Service and Profit 
. Relation of Salesman to Advertising 
Department 
. Prepared Sales Plan: 
1. Point of Contact 
2. Co-operating with Customer 
3. Encouraging Customer to Adver- 
tise 
. Pointers for Salesmen: 
1. Be Observant 
. Make Friends 
. Learn From Others 
. Be Discreet in Giving Help 
5. Enthuse Your Trade 
6. Develop Your Judgment 
7. Help Yourself 
. Your Relation to Producer and Con- 
sumer 
. What an Employer Expects of You 
. The Function of the Composite Sales- 


man 
. The Middleman—His Field 
. Direct to the Consumer—Sales Serv- 
ice 


19. Remember—Producer and Consumer 
are  Inter-dependent—One Cannot 
Thrive Without the Other 


Self-Analysis Personal Efficiency Tests 

1. Do I have a clear vision of what I 
would do if I were thrown upon my 
own resources? 

. Would I know how to introduce a 
new article and get it upon the inar- 
ket? 

. Do I see how a salesman can at the 
same time work to the best interests 
of the producer, the consumer and 
the middleman? 

. Do I bring together the needs of 
the consumer and the service of the 
producer and combine the various fac- 
tors in such a way that all concerned 
will be satisfied ? 

. Do I know that the customer seldom 
takes the initiative in buying but that 
he is always ready to be shown the 
value of a proposition and to be 
properly sold? 

. Do I know that old methods wil! no 
longer win in a big way and that the 
wideawake salesman always seems to 
have something new? 

. Do I work hard on the one best form 
of Advertising—The good will ce! the 
satisfied customer? 

. Do I cooperate with the house in 
every way possible to make my srrvice 
more valuable to them? 

Do I use my initiative to develop 
new sales and to devise more effec- 
tive ways of reaching the customer? 

. Do I keep my eves and ears open, 
make friends and find ways and means 
for cooperating with the trade? 


Summary—Lesson 19 

. If your customer can not sell your 
goods you will not get a re-order. 

. A demand for your goods must be 
created before you can sell them. 

. Continuous demand means successful 
business. 

. You are selling service rather than 
a commodity. 

. Make a business friend of your pros- 
pect. 

Conference Discussion: Prospects Worth 

Talking With—Lesson 19 

1. What does, “I can’t afford it” mean 
to you as a salesman? 

2. Do people generally buv the things 
they need most? 

3. How do you sell the “I can’t afford 
it” Prospect? 

4. Assume you are a Dairy Salesman. 
Tell how you would answer a cus- 
tomer telling you, “Mv household 
expenses are too high: I’m going to 
cut my order.” 

. Assume you are a Dry Cleaning Sales- 
man. How will you proceed when a 
customer tells you, “I can’t afford 
to pay your price when others charge 
less.” 

. Assume you are a Bakery Salesman 
and a woman tells you she does her 
own baking because she cannot afford 
bakery prices. How will you proceed? 

Review of Business Book 

or Magazine Article 

Enp OvutiLtne Lesson 19 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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[THIN the last decade, instruc- 

tion in the operation of office 
machines has been recognized gen- 
erally as an integral part of the com- 
mercial curriculum. Since this type 
of training has been accepted as one 
of the permanent units of modern 
business education, a careful evalu- 
ation of its aims, contents, and meth- 
ods should be attempted. 

In the choice of content, construc- 
tive ‘hought is especially desirable. 
Office machines is a vocational sub- 
ject. The development of commer- 
cially efficient operators is the goal. 
On this basis only can the expendi- 
ture of funds for equipment be justi- 
fied. Thus stated, the standard for 
the -clection of content seems rela- 
tively simple. Such, however, is not 
the case. There are at least two 
qualifying factors which complicate 
the problem considerably. The first 
comprehends the fact that business 
recognizes different levels of employ- 
able achievement. The second re- 
sults from the variable nature of the 
concept of occupational ability. 


Marketable Efficiency 


That marketable efficiency em- 
braces more than mere skill must be 
apparent to everyone. The proper 
kind of commercial training should 
include an informational background 
broad enough to raise the operator 
above the level of the machine. The 
student must become more than a 
mere automaton. Not only must he 
develop the habit of thinking about 
his particular job; he, also, must ac- 
quire the information upon which in- 
telligent thought may be based. 


Instruction in the Operation of Office 
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Extra-Class Lessons in Office Machines 


by C. H. Katenkamp 


Head of the Dept. of Business Education 
Forest Park High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


There are many items of general 
knowledge that, properly, may be in- 
cluded in a course in the operation of 
office machines. Where the develop- 
ment of marketable skill requires all 
of the available class time, this desir- 
able basic information may be pre- 
sented through the medium of extra- 
class assignments. Of the several 
ways in which these tasks may be or- 
ganized, the contract plan has proven 
to be the most effective. The best 
results are obtained by erecting for 
each instructional unit, a contract 
which, in time, is coextensive with 
the class period devoted to skill de- 
velopment. If this plan is adopted, 
the measure of achievement may in- 
clude an examination of these funda- 
mental concepts as well as an esti- 
mate of the manipulative ability. 

In the building of assignment 
sheets for the development of this 
related knowledge, the regular prin- 
ciples of effective teaching should be 
the controlling factor. Pupil activ- 
ity is important; the subject matter 
must be made available, either di- 
rectly on the job sheet or indirectly 
through reference material; con- 
scious utilization of the laws of 
learning is necessary; and practice 
material, in the form of problems 
and exercises, is indispensable. 
Taught by such a method, secondary 
pupils cannot fail to acquire an 
amount of useful business informa- 
tion that is limited only by the extent 
of the data presented. 


Limitations 


Obviously, the choice of content 
to be offered through these instruc- 
tion sheets will be determined by sev- 
eral restricting factors. The first of 
these is of a general nature. The 
aim of the subject, its importance in 
the curriculum, and the time avail- 
able for each unit are a few of the 
restraining influences that are always 
present. But while these considera- 
tions delimit, they do not eliminate. 
For each office machine unit, there is 
a minimum amount of related sub- 
ject. matter that every secondary 
commercial pupil should study. In 
addition, the assignment should pro- 
vide more extensive investigation for 
those pupils who, because of interest, 
ability, or aptitude, desire to progress 
further. 

The second factor which tends to 
restrict the content of extra-class as- 
signments is much more subtle than 
the first. It is the teacher’s concept 
of the aim of the exercise. In the 
device mentioned, a teacher handi- 
capped by lack of time may recog- 
nize an opportunity for the per- 
formance of tasks which are a neces- 
sary part of the manipulative skill 
but which, consume much time. Mas- 
ters for gelatin duplicators, filing ex- 
ercises, stencil cutting, arithmetical 
problems, and clerical units may be 
prepared elsewhere. To many in- 
structors, the time gained by such a 
system would be of great advantage 
if not an absolute necessity. But 
this method can be justified on no 
basis but expediency. This type of 
“home work” is not the kind which 
will supply the extra knowledge 


Machines at Forest Park High School 
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which is essential to a well-trained 
graduate. Through it, the skill of 
the student may be improved but his 
information is not increased. Since 
our goal is the development of intel- 
ligent as well as skilled operators, the 
major purpose of the extra-class as- 
signment must not be subordinated 
completely to the performance of 
time-saving exercises. If the prin- 
cipal objective is kept in mind, con- 
tracts can be constructed to aim at 
the development of an _ intellectual 
approach which should distinguish 
our graduates from those competitors 
which have been trained to be mere 
mechanical robots. 


Nature of Extra-Class Assignments 


In the list appended, no exhaustive 
catalogue has been prepared. To the 
few ideas that have been offered, the 
office machines instructor easily may 
add as many as the exigencies of his 
particular situation may permit. 

1. The character of the machine. 


a. The class to which the machine 
belongs. 


. The fundamental principles on 
which .the machine has been con- 
structed. 

. The type of work for which the 
equipment is best adapted. This 
should include a comparison with 
other devices of the same class. 

. A study of the new models of the 
machine and how they differ from 
those used in school. 

. Terminology or “lingo” used in con- 
nection with the machine. 

. The principles controlling particular 
operations such as subtraction by 
the addition of the complement, etc. 


. The qualifications required for 
success in the operation of the 
machine. 

and mental qualities need- 


e 

b. The degree of skill required for 
success. 

c. Whether the machine is the type 
for which specialists are employed 
or whether it is a machine which 
all office workers operate. 


. The desirability of seeking the 
skill needed. 


a. The salaries paid to beginners and 
to experienced operators. 

b, The possibility and “line” of pro- 
motion from the machine. 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


(Continued from page 18) 


One of the following Topics is used 
as a Basis for a Conference Discussion 
with each of the first twenty lessons: 


Lesson 
No. 
. The Salesman Listens 

Ideas Build Business 
Saying and Doing the Right Thing 
Making Regular Customers Out of 
Occasional Buyers 
Planning Your Work 
Seeing and Selling the Well To Do 
What to do after the Customer 
Says No 
Selling and the Holidays 
Selling the “Too Busy” Prospect 
How to Avoid Arguments 
Using Facts and Figures in Selling 
What to do with the “Not Today” 
Prospect 
Are you a Pedlar or a Salesman 
Enthusiasm and its use in Selling 
Why they Quit Buying 
Conducting the Sales Interview 
Does Specialization in Sales Work 
daar? 


Topic 


Why do Folks Buy? 
Prospects Worth Talking With 
Going After New Business 


The adult sales training program de- 
scribed up to this point has developed 
steadily and is still growing in popu- 
larity. The program is now used in the 
best firms in the city some of whom 
have had programs including Sound Sales 
Training supplied by their home offices. 
One of these firms is a world wide or- 
ganization and thoroughly covers every 
hamlet in the United States. 


The Bethlehem Co-operative Half Time 
Sales Training Program 


A small group of recent high school 
graduates are now employed afternoons 
and on Saturday and devote five morn- 
ings weekly to Student Co-Operative 
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Sales Training. In this group textbooks 
are used. The group also gets the course 
offered to the adult groups as described 
above. The co-operative plan in use 
follows: 


Clock 
Hours per week 


First Eight Weeks: 
. Salesmanship 
. Business Behavior 
. Store Mathematics 
. Study of Words 
Oral Student Reports 
. Sales Talk To Students 
Second Eight Weeks 
. Retailing 
Economics 
Study of Words 
Store Mathematics 1% 
. Oral Student Reports 1 
Sales Talk to Students 1 
Third Eight Weeks 
. Advertising 
Store English 
Store Mathematics 
. Study of Words 
. Oral Student Reports 
. Sales Talk To Students 


Subjects 


Time spent weekly 


11% 


Sound Talking Pictures in the Bethle- 
hem Sales Training Program. 

To date this year the following pic- 
tures have been shown: 

Main Street 

Lifting the Brim 

The Human Touch 

Arrangements are now being made to 
use additional sound equipment during 
the remainder of the school year. The 
sound pictures to be used the rest of 
the vear will dramatize the Fundamentals 
of Selling as developed by one of the 
leading Sales Training organizations. 


OFFICE TRAINING 
FOR THE 
TUBERCULOUS 


(Continued from page 17) 


Beginners are first instructed in 
the fundamentals of shorthand and 
typing. The best instruction avail- 
able is given to each patient, since it 
is often necessary to discharge him 
or her as soon as the condition per- 
mits. Beds must be made available 
for incoming patients. Even though 
a part of the class may not compiete 
its course before discharge there are 
two alternatives open. The patients 
may return to study at the sana- 
torium after discharge or they may 
continue study in a commercial 
school. Few patients are completely 
trained from beginners to efficient 
officer workers, but we give to many 
the incentive and interest necessary 
to continue study elsewhere if they 
cannot return to study in the sana- 
torium classes. 


Placements Justify Training 


The whole program of office train- 
ing is justified in the sanatorium to 
which this article refers, by the plac- 
ing in two and one-half years of ex- 
istence, of approximately thirty ex- 
patients on jobs in that field alone. 
These include only those who are 
actually known to have found jobs. 
Of others who may have found jobs 
nothing is known, since some ex- 
patients desire to lose their identity 
with the institution because of a 
prejudice a few employers still have 
against hiring persons who have had 
tuberculosis. 

It is interesting to note that many 
ex-patients have found jobs in of- 
fice work for themselves. It shows 
that they no longer believe that the 
world owes them a living because 
they have had tuberculosis. They 
go out and get a job on their merits, 
—the merits of their own recognized 
ability and on the merits of the train- 
ing they have received. 

There is little practical value in 
training patients and ex-patients in 
office work unless there is a_ field 
open to them and some help given in 
finding jobs. To supply this need a 
close contact is made with a tax-sup- 
ported employment bureau. This 
agency keeps us informed of the de- 
mand for office workers and the type 
of office work open to placements. 
Besides that information the [m- 
ployment Service attempts to place 
the registrants on jobs suitable to 
their abilities, their health and their 
personalities. 
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OMMERCIAL teachers, during 
ihe past several years, have been 
made increasingly aware of the pur- 
poses and functions of personal type- 
writing. Typewriting authorities have 
seized upon this fast growing field 
with zest as a new phase of com- 
mercial education sorely in need of 
explanation and definition. The real 
poinis of departure from skill type- 
writing are not yet generally under- 
stool, neither have they been, to date, 
clearly defined for effective adoption 
by the classroom teacher. 

Degree of skill has often been 
used as one of the measuring sticks. 
Is there any basic difference between 
the skill acquired in operating the 
typewriter in skill typewriting and in 
personal typewriting? For example, 
if a typist in a skill typewriting class 
operates the typewriter, at the end of 
the first semester, at the rate of 27 
words per minute; and a typist in the 
personal typewriting class operates 
the machine at 25 words per minute, 
does that mark the one as a skill 
typist and the other as a_ personal 
typist? Is the degree of skill a valid 
test ? 

Since degree of skill may not be a 
deciding factor, let us assume that 
the type of material in each class 
differs, the one following a course of 
study that is strictly designed for 
skill typewriting and the other a 
course that is equally well designed 
for personal typewriting. Does that 
differentiate the two? If the results 
of research showed that the personal 
typist cannot type some materials as 
effectively as the skill typist it would 
prove that subject matter is one of 
the basic differences. Other factors 
could be considered here, such as: 
intention of pupils in the course, i.e., 
whether they plan to use typewriting 
in a vocational pursuit ; objectives of 
the course; classroom procedures ; 
year the course is offered ; and length 
of course. 

In dealing with this problem of de- 
fining the differences between per- 
sonal and skill tvpewriting, we must 
recall to mind the days of the “big 
three” i.e., shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping. Much of the fog 
surrounding the proper place of per- 
sonal typewriting results from the 
attitude of commercial teachers who 
think of personal typewriting in 
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New Viewpoints on the Personal 
Typewriting Course 


by A. E. Schneider 


State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


“To be considered correctly, 
personal typewriting must be 
viewed as an entirely distinct sub- 
ject, having no relation or con- 
nection with the courses offered in 
skill typewriting.” 


terms of its relation to the rest of the 
business course in the secondary 
school. Personal typewriting, per 
se, has no subject matter relation- 
ship to the traditional business 
course, nor does it need any. It is 
a tool subject, designed for the bene- 
fit of all. 


Description of a Personal-Use 
Typing Course 


In substance, then, personal type- 
writing is a unified course which fol- 
lows a definite pattern from the be- 
ginning of the keyboard learning 
stage to the final skill obtained 
through specially designed subject 
matter. To be considered correctly, 


Students in a Personal Typewriting 
Class at St. Cloud 


it must be viewed as an entirely dis- 
tinct subject, having no relation, or 
connection with the courses offered 
in skill typewriting. That this has 
not been done in the past is no re- 
flection on personal typewriting, but 
rather upon those who have not 
taken time to investigate the prob- 
lem to its logical conclusion. 

Then what is it, specifically, that 
sets personal typewriting apart from 
skill typewriting? It can be said, at 
present, that personal typewriting 


differs from skill typewriting in the 
following points : 
. Length of course 
. Type of subject matter 
. Presentation of keyboard 
. Speed requirements 
. Accuracy requirements 
. Degree of operating form required 
. School year in which personal 
typewriting should be presented 
. Objectives 
Methods of motivation 

The process of defining the differ- 
ences between personal and _ skill 
typewriting can probably best 
completed by an examination of each 
of the preceding points. In carry- 
ing out this examination each factor 
will be discussed from the viewpoint 
of the classroom teacher. 


OH 


Length of course: 


In the absence of published re- 
search on this point, the results ob- 
tained by experienced personal type- 
writing teachers will have to serve as 
the criterion in this instance. Con- 
census of opinion indicates that one 
semester is sufficient, and two se- 
mesters the maximum time to be de- 
voted to a_ personal typewriting 
course. 


Type of subject matter presented 
in the short course: 


The most complete published out- 
line ‘for a course in personal type- 
writing that has come to the writer’s 
attention is to be found in Blackstone 
and Smith /mprovement of Instruc- 
tion in Typewriting, pages nineteen 
and twenty. The subject matter 
contained in this list is markedly dif- 
ferent from that presented in the 
“skill” typewriting texts. It follows, 
naturally, that the teacher cannot set 
out to teach effective personal type- 
writing while employing subject mat- 
ter not belonging in the personal-use 
classification. The subject matter 
used in the course should at all times 
reflect personal and consumer values. 

Before leaving this problem of 
subject matter for the personal type- 
writing class, it should be noted that 
much remains to be done with H. H. 
Green’s concept of thought writing, 
since composing at the typewriter is 
one of the common elements in per- 
sonal typewriting.’ 


1Green, H. H., “Composing at the Typewriter,” 
the Business Education World, December, 1936, 
pp. 246-247. 
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Presentation of the keyboard: 


It is at this point that skill type- 
writing teachers balk. We have be- 
come so accustomed to innumerable 
repetitions for fixing a key location 
that it is difficult to grasp the idea 
of teaching the key locations quickly. 
The keyboard can be presented ef- 
fectively in three or four weeks. 

One recent writer on personal 
typewriting? stated that the key- 
board could be taught according to 
the plan of any accepted vocational 
text, and going further stated that 
the keyboard may be taught more 
quickly with less time devoted to 
continuity practice. The first part 
of the statement was not consistent 
with the latter part. In order to 
teach the keyboard quickly the ma- 
terial for presenting it must be so 
organized that this can be accom- 
plished. 


Speed requirements: 


The problem of speed require- 
ments in personal typewriting was 
treated very effectively by J. Earle 
Wycoff and William R. Foster in 
the September, 1936, issue of the 
Business Education \World. Speed 
in personal typewriting can be dis- 
missed with this conclusion: There 
should be no set speed requirement ; 
however, the teacher should attempt 
to have the pupil develop as much 
speed ability as is compatible with 
the length of the course. 


Accuracy requirements: 


Modern typewriting teachers who 
are instructing skill classes are 
breaking with the traditional “per- 
fect copy” requirements. In_ per- 
sonal typewriting, however, the 
teacher must even go further. Ac- 
curacy may rightly be considered as 
an outcome of proper instructional 
techniques proper practice 
periods. It has always seemed to 
the writer that students have a de- 
sire to write their lessons with as 
few mistakes as possible. This tend- 
ency, properly developed, should take 
care of the problem of accuracy. 


Degree of operating form 
required: 


Teachers of skill typewriting, who 
instruct personal typewriting classes, 
find it difficult to break with their 
customary standards of performance, 
and tend to insist on the same de- 
gree of form from personal typists 
as they expect from the skill typists. 
That there is some element of justi- 
fication in this attitude cannot be al- 
together disregarded. However, it 

2Clem, Jane E., “The Personal Use Course in 


Typewriting,” The Journal of Business Education, 
May, 1937, p. 14. 
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seems that a middle course is the 
most preferable in personal type- 
writing. It is not at all necessary to 
sacrifice operating form to speed of 
learning in the key location memori- 
zation stage. 


School year in which personal 
typewriting should be presented: 


The immediate objective of per- 
sonal typewriting is as a tool subject 
for further use in school work. If 
this objective is a valid one, as it 
certainly appears to be, then the cor- 
rect year in which personal type- 
writing should be offered is in the 
9th grade, or at the latest, during the 
tenth grade in high school. In many 
school systems personal typewriting 
has been successfully taught in the 
eighth grade. 


Objectives of personal 
typewriting: 

The objectives of personal type- 
writing can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. As a tool subject 

2. Personal use 

A. School work 
a. Class work 
b. Extra-curricular work 
B. Social life 
C. Home life 
D. Semi-business use 


Methods of motivation: 


In this area much more freedom 
and ingenuity can be exercised by 
the classroom teacher than has been 
the case in skill typewriting. The 
“socialized” lesson can be used ef- 
fectively in personal typewriting 
courses since much of the subject 
matter is related to the student’s 
present activities in his everyday life. 
In a recent textbook on typewriting 
methods* there is a chapter de- 

3 Blackstone, E. G., and Smith, S. L., Jm- 


provement of Instruction in Typewriting, Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1936, Chap. 1 


voted exclusively to the “devices” 
for initiating, maintaining, and de- 
veloping the interest of the typewrit- 
ing student. 

There is one phase of personal 
typewriting, that has apparently been 
overlooked, but which deserves 
major consideration. This is the 
problem of providing an opportunity 
for the personal typewriting student 
to use the knowledge he has gained 
in the course. Too often the com- 
merce departments of our schools 
have effectively taught a course in 
personal typewritirg to the individual 
and then promptly forgotten about 
it. It is as auch the duty of the 
commerce department to provide the 
students with an opportunity to use 
the knowledge they have gained as it 
is to teach them that. knowledge. 
Every commercial teacher, and in 
particular the personal typewriting 
instructor, should formulate some 
plan that will enable the students {o 
have access to typewriters in the 
school some time during the day. 
Granted that this may appear a very 
difficult problem, its difficulty is no 
excuse for its not being done. Per- 
haps the typing room may be made 
available before school, during noon 
hours, and after school. There ap- 
pears to be no valid reason why 
school administrators and_ school 
boards should not be made aware 
of student demands and needs with 
the result that a room will be 
equipped for those wishing to use 
the typewriter in completing their 
school assignments. 

And why not a room equipped 
with typewriters adjacent to the 
library? What justification is there 
for making anyone sit in a_ school 
library and laboriously copy by hand 
material which the student wishes to 
use? Alert typewriting teachers can 
assist in overcoming these handicaps 
by presenting these needs to school 
authorities. 


NEED FOR GUIDE POSTS IN DISTRIBUTIVE 
OCCUPATIONS 


At the recent Cincinnati convention of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, John Dillon, itinerant teacher-trainer 
at Indiana University, reported the draft- 
ing of a set of principles or “guide posts” 
which, in turn, were written into the In- 
diana state plan for training in distribu- 
tive education. Since it appears that these 
principles in their program could be ap- 
plied to advantage by other states, it seems 
advisable to repeat them. They are as 
follows: 

“(1) The program must be a cooperative enter- 
rise between the public schools and the Retail 
ndustry. (2) Local committees must be formed 
and used in the organization and administration 
of the program. These advisory committees must 


be made up of representative merchants, sales- 
people, and school officials. (3) Teachers and con- 
ference leaders must be competent, respected per- 
sons experienced in retailing, and in addition, 
must receive special teacher-training in prepara- 
tion for this new task. (4) The class work must 
be practical. (5) Study groups should be organ- 
ized for salespeople and also for managers and 
store owners. (6) Classes should be opened only 
to employed individuals and the training should 
be supplemental to their present job. (7) The 
conference method should be used in the ma- 
jority of cases as it was felt by those acquainted 
with this method that it is very effective in train- 
ing salespeople to think, in connection with their 
work. (8) Where feasible the conference or class 
should be organized on store time. Merchints 
should encourage the salespeople in their at- 
tendance by maintaining a continued interest in 
the topics or problems which they are consider- 
ing in the meetings.” 
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HOULD all vocational commer- 

cial education move to a higher 
level’ If so, how high should it go? 
When it moves upward, what will 
happen to commercial teachers ? Are 
there places where the commercial 
work in the high school is no longer 
vocational? If so, what has happened 
to commercial teachers in those 
schoo!s 7 

Such questions seem to recur again 
and again in gatherings of commer- 
cial tcachers and in the literature of 
commercial education. So far there 
seem: to be no agreement upon the 
answ.rs to them. We offer the ex- 
pericnce of one school which has ac- 
cepte| the upward movement of vo- 
cational commercial education as de- 
sirab'e and inevitable and indicate 
what the effect has been upon the 
commercial teachers concerned, But 
first a brief statement of the prob- 
lems involved may be in order. 


When Is a Subject Vocational? 


We are all familiar with the old 
argument that any type of education 
may be vocational, depending upon 
its use by the individ- 
ual receiving the edu- 
cation. We shall as- 
sume, however, that 
in the usual sense of 
the term a course is 
not strictly vocational 
unless it finishes the 
required preparation 
to the point of voca- 
tional efficiency. In 
other words a course 
in typewriting may be 
taken for personal use 
and later continued 
in another school to 
the point where a 
marketable skill has 
been acquired. The 
first school is not do- 
ing vocational work, 
while the second 
school is vocational. Likewise a sub- 
ject like shorthand may be pursued 
for personal use, or even for a short 
time as _an exploratory or try-out 
course, later completed in a more ad- 
vanced institution, and yet no claim 
be made that the first school is doing 
vocational work. In this discussion, 
then, a school may be giving commer- 
cial education for personal use, for 
exploratory or try-out purposes, or 
for its contribution to social appreci- 
ation and understanding, and_ still 
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Exit the Commercial Teacher? 


by B. W. Spencer 


Supervisor of Commercial Subjects 
University High School 
Oakland, California 


“There is an increasing demand 
for the wide-awake commercial 
teacher in the senior high school, 
without the necessity of moving to 
higher grades as commercial edu- 
cation is upgraded.” 


that school not be classed as doing 
vocational work. 

Again, we do not believe that there 
is any single answer to the question 
as to how high vocational commercial 
education should be upgraded— 
whether to the two upper years of the 
senior high school, or to a postgradu- 
ate school. Any pupil when he 
reaches the age and grade where he 
will finish his formal schooling should 
be prepared to earn his living, 
whether that closing period be in the 
twelfth year, or one or more years 


University High School, Oakland, California 


after finishing high school. Let us 
face the facts, though, and admit that. 
there are many kinds of office work 
where no special commercial training 
is necessary for initial employment. 
In other words there is no positive 
necessity for all pupils who expect 
to go into office work and who are 
to finish their education by the time 
they graduate from high school to 
have studied such subjects as short- 
hand or bookkeeping, for example. 
Why should such pupils not plan to 
find initial employment in the busi- 


ness world in some line of work 
which does not require these special 
skills, as many young people do enter 
without them? Even though such 
pupils do wish these special skills, in 
most communities they can acquire 
them after graduation in evening 
school after regular day attendance 
terminates with high school gradua- 
tion. 


Post High School Vocational 
Training 


Another factor which must be con- 
sidered in determining the amount of 
vocational preparation in the high 
school commercial program is the op- 
portunity for further vocational 
training after graduation at public 
expense. Where there is a junior col- 
lege or any type of postgraduate 
school in the community which gives 
free public education of this nature, 
there is less need for vocational train- 
ing in the high school. As a matter 
of fact does not the rising age of 
initial employment raise a_ serious 
question as to whether or not highly 
specialized vocational training pre- 

vious to high school 


graduation is at all 
desirable in such a 
situation ? 

And now for the 
example of city 


where postgraduate 
commercial education 
is provided at public 
expense, Oakland, 
California, is very 
fortunate in having 
such an institution in 
Merritt Business 
School, where approx- 
imately 1500 day 
school pupils take vo- 
cational training in 
commerce after grad- 
uation from high 
school, and an addi- 
tional 1600 more in 
the evening school. In making our ad- 
justments to this situation the Uni- 
versity High School no longer offers 
training of a vocational nature. 
Salesmanship, advanced shorthand, 
and second-year bookkeeping, as well 
as machine calculation as a separate 
subject, have been eliminated, as we 
feel that they are distinctly voca- 
tional in nature. Emphasis in first- 
year bookkeeping is placed on _per- 
sonal use and general business 
values. 
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First-year shorthand is given for ex- 
ploratory purposes. The same can be 
said for the few weeks spent in office 
practice on calculating machines, 
dictating machines, and filing sets. 
The pupils have a chance to try them 
out, decide upon which they wish to 
become proficient in so as to secure 
a position, and then they are expected 
to go to Merritt Business School, or 
some other business college if they 
prefer, to secure the vocational train- 
ing along the lines of their choices. 


Vocational Upgrading and 
Enrollment 


How has the effect of dropping 
advanced subjects affected the enroll- 
ment in commerce, and therefore the 
demand for commercial teachers in 
our high school? With a fixed school 
enrollment of 1980, due to limited 
plant capacity, we are steadily gain- 
ing in commercial department enroll- 
ments, necessitating a slowly enlarg- 
ing commercial teaching staff. Why? 
Because we are developing more gen- 
eral business subjects covering the 
types of subject matter which all 
should have regardless of future vo- 
cation. Incidentally we have been 
asked as to why we discontinued 
salesmanship inasmuch as “‘everyone 
is a salesman” so the statement goes. 
But the essential element in sales- 
manship which everyone needs is a 
knowledge about how to deal success- 
fully with other people, and this is 
covered in other courses without a 
special course in salesmanship as 
such. Insofar as salesmanship might 
be twisted into a knowledge of buy- 
manship, this material can be covered 
in consumer education. Any course 
in salesmanship worthy of the name 
should be classed definitely as voca- 
tional training. 


Future of the Commercial Teacher 


What, then, is the future of the 
commercial teacher in the high 
school, once it has been “‘modernized”’ 
and vocational commercial training 
has moved upward? Some have an- 
swered tritely that the commercial 
teacher should move up with it. If 
such teachers are primarily interested 
in the vocational emphasis, that is the 
correct answer. But our experience 
indicates definitely that there is an 
increasing demand for the wide- 
awake commercial teacher in the 
senior high school, without the neces- 
sity of moving to higher grades as 
commercial education is upgraded. If 
we continue to truly serve the needs 
of the youth of our day, our names 
will remain on the payrolls. 
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Comment on ‘Erasing in Typing’ 


“IT was interested in Miss O’Neal’s 
article on ‘Erasing in Typewriting’ in the 
November issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation. I too have been 
conducting an experiment this semester 
for the first time in teaching erasing in 
typewriting and believe it has been very 
successful. 

“My attention was called to the desir- 
ability of teaching erasing more thorough- 
ly in school by a man who had employed a 
number of our high school commercial 
graduates. I asked for criticisms and sug- 
gestions for improvement in our steno- 
graphic training. His reply was that a 
lack of confidence and a fear of making 
mistakes seemed to be a stumbling block 
for most inexperienced stenographers. 

“A few days later I heard a chance 
remark of another business man which 
started me thinking. He said, ‘That girl 
doesn’t seem to know how to make a de- 
cent correction. She used to think every- 
thing had to be perfect and wasted reams 
of paper! I spoke to her about it, and 
she has been trying to correct her mis- 
takes. I guess she must have been taught 
in school to rewrite all work with errors 
in it and was not taught to erase. She 
never returns her typewriter carriage to 
erase so the erasure dust will fall on the 
desk. Her machine gets so sticky and 
gummy, it is no wonder her work is a 
mess! And you should see some of her 
carbon copies!’ 

“This was my cue—so this fall I have 
tried to include the teaching of proper 
methods of correction of all types of mis- 
takes in typewriting. We have had exer- 


cises in making corrections in single 
spaced work, double spaced work; on 
cards, envelopes, bond paper, second 
sheets, onionskin paper, stencils (includ- 
ing patching). The corrections have in- 
cluded mistakes in words, figures, punc- 
tuation marks, crowded spacing and too- 
wide spacing. As a matter of fact, we 
have tried to cover all types and kinds 
of typewriting errors. 

“After an intensive training for a week, 
I have followed much the same method 
outlined by Miss O’Neal—namely, requir- 
ing that all mistakes shall be corrected 
and refusing to accept messy or poor cor- 
rections. If an erasure is so well made 
that it is not easily detected, there is no 
penalty other than the added time neces- 
sary to complete the work. This saves 
some time on the part of the teacher, as 
it isn’t necessary to scan the paper so 
closely or strain the eyes looking for 
erasures. I used to hold the papers up to 
the light and almost use a magnifying 
glass to find a suspected erasure. 

“I find that the waste paper baskets are 
surprisingly empty. There is an added in- 
centive for doing the job right in the first 
place. There is a training in economy, 
both of materials and of time. The typist 
who knows she will be able to correct her 
mistakes is not so likely to make them, 
and she gains a confidence and poise which 
will be invaluable to her in seeking and 
holding her first position.” 

-——Mrs. Margaret H. Pendy, Chairman, 

Stenographic Department, East /ligh 

School, Des Moines, lowa 


Consumer Education Association 
Being Formed 


Secondary school teachers and junior 
college teachers who are interested in 
some phase of consumer education are 
forming a National Consumer Education 
Association. 

The purpose of such an association 
would be: 

1. To discuss the problems of consumer educa- 
tion, for example: 
a. What ought be the aims and objectives of 

such a course? 

b. What ought be the course content? | 

c. Ought the course be ‘“‘vocational” in the 

sense that it teaches people to buy specific 
things wisely or ought it be ‘‘non-vocational” 
in the sense that it discusses general prob- 
lems such as “housing’’, ‘advertising’, etc? 

d, Ought it be a one-year course or a f- 

year course? 

e. What contributions ought we encourage 

other high school departments to make? 

. To develop a central bureau to collect informa- 
tion, source material, research material, etc., 
for the entire group. 

3. To conduct origina 
scale. 

. To list factories and schools open for study 
by our members. 

5. To interchange problems of methodology. 

. To contact research organizations and publica- 
— to obtain special rates for workers in this 

eld. 

7. To initiate and develop a consumer education 
journal. 

. To become a force for the greater welfare of 
ad young and adult consumers in American 
ife. 

Dr. John M. Cassels, Director of the 
Institute for Consumer Education has of- 
fered the services of his Institute for se- 
curing source material and will aid the 
organization in developing materials and 
a methodology for consumer education 
courses. The annual dues, for the present, 
are $1.00. 


researches on a_ national 


Dr. Payson Smith to Receive 
American Education Award 


In a recent bulletin to members, the As- 
sociated Exhibitors of the National Edu- 
cation Association announced the selec- 
tion of Dr. Payson Smith as the recipient 
of the American Education Award for 
1939. The award to Dr. Smith will be 
the highlight of a program given by the 
Associated Exhibitors for the members 
of the: American Association of School 
Administrators at their Cleveland meeting 
February 28. 

The American Education award is made 
annually to an educator who, during his 
lifetime, has contributed conspicuously 
to the progress of education in America. 
It is the only educational award of na- 
tional significance made in this country. 

Dr. Smith’s name will be added to the 
bronze plaque which hangs in the head- 
quarters of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Washington, D. C. It will take 
its place alongside the list of brilliant 
educators who have received the Ameri- 
can Education Award since its inception 
in 1928 

Dr. Payson Smith has served as in- 
structor at Westbrook Seminary; prin- 
cipal of the high school and superintend- 
ent of schools at Canton, Maine; super- 
intendent of schools in Rumford and Au- 
burn, Maine; State Superintendent of 
Public Schools for the State of Maine, 
and Commissioner of Education for the 
State of Massachusetts. He has served 
on many important state and national edu- 
cation commissions and is widely known 
as a lecturer and writer on educational 
subjects. 
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Staff of the Business Education Service 


The re-vitalized Business Education 
Service of the Office of Education now 
has a personnel of five Special Agents: 

B. Frank Kyker is Special Agent for 
Research in Business Education; W. F. 
Shaw, G. H. Richert, J. B. Pope, and 
K. }. Haas are Special Agents for Dis- 
tributive Education. 

B. Frank Kyker is engaged in the Of- 
fice of Education in Washington, D. C. 
W. F. Shaw came to the Service from 
Idaho and quite logically, he has the 
Pacific Region. G. Richert comes 
from Illinois and, therefore, is in charge 
of the Central Region. a, B Pope, for- 
merly supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion in the State of Texas, has the 
Southern Region. K. B. Haas, who is a 
native of Pennsylvania, is in charge of 
the North Atlantic Region. The four 
agents for Distributive Education are 
rarely engaged in the Office, since each 
man has a region in which he works. 

The function of the Regional Agents 
is to encourage, aid, and assist in the 
fiel! of Business Education, with em- 
phasis on Distributive Education, in their 
respective regions. They may employ 
their services in planning and organiz- 
ing programs, interpreting the George- 
‘een Act. auditing State expenditures of 
Federal reimbursements, attending con- 
ventions and conferences, writing bul- 
letins, and in offering the State helpful 
evidance in any branch of Distributive 
Education. 

It is interesting to note that these 
Specialists have accumulated an approxi- 
mate total of 82 years of distributive 
occupational experience and 70 years of 
teaching experience in the distributive 
field. 

Their occupational experience includes 
all distributive activities from delivery 
hoy to executive. Their educational ex- 
perience from that in a one room school- 
house to that of a college president. 


Broadcast of the Office of Education 


All educators, especially educators for 
business, should be interested in the new 
broadcast of the Office of Education. 
Every Wednesday at 9:30 p.m. EST. 
“Wings for the Martins,” a unique educa- 
tional radio series, is now on the air— 
a presentation of the Office of Education, 
with co-operation of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

The Office of Education hopes that 
through the “Martins,” the teachers of 
their children, their school officials, 
friends and neighbors, the problems and 
the attack on those problems by the 
best known educational methods today 
will be brought “home” to the radio au- 
dience and that helpful group discussions 
of home and schoo! problems will be 
encouraged throughout the Nation. 
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Regional Conferences for Distributive 
Education 


The Regional Agents of the Business 
Education Service have made plans to hold 
regional conferences next spring. These 
meetings will be of great interest and 
of vital importance to all business 
teachers. All who are concerned with 
Distributive Education in their respective 
States are urged to attend. 

These conterences will be held as 
follows: 

North Atlantic Region, New York, N. Y. 
Beginning May 17, 1939 
Southern Region, Little Rock, Ark. 
Beginning April 3, 1939 
Central Region, Chicago, Il. 
Beginning April 17, 1939 
Pacific Region, Berkeley, Calif. 
Beginning May 8, 1939. 


New Publications 


The Business Education Service has 
produced several bulletins of interest and 
value to business education teachers. 

1. Misc. 2046—“Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Distributive Educa- 
tion” (Free) 

Misc. 2089—Bibliography—A list of 
books, pamphlets, and publications on 
Marketing, Retailing, Salesmanship, 
and Merchandising (Free) 

. Mise. 2109—“Tests in Business Educa- 
tion” (Free) 

Mise. 2124—“Digest of the Washing- 
ton Conference on Distributive Educa- 
tion” (Free) 

Bulletin No. 198—“Conference Topics 
for the Retail Grocery Business” is 
being printed and will be available in 
a few weeks (Cost to be announced) 
A completed manuscript on “Teaching, 
Supervision and Coordination of Dis- 
tributive Education” is ready for print- 
ing. 
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The Capitol at Night 


A completed manuscript on the “Or- 
ganization, Administration and Super- 
vision of Distributive Education” is ready 
for printing. 

Other manuscripts for teachers of 
Business Education are projected for the 
future. 


Merchandise Training for the Food Trades 


New York City now possesses the 
only centralized public school in the 
world specializing in training for the 
food trades. It is supported and en- 
dorsed by the Food Industries through 
the Advisory Board on Industrial Edu- 
cation, 

Courses consist of complete instruc- 
tion in the fields of restaurant and cafe- 
teria work, meat merchandising, bakery, 
groceries, fruits, vegetables, and dairy 
products. All new modern equipinent is 
used. 

The training is open to all elementary 
and junior high school graduates. The 
course of study includes the technical 
training necessary for all food merchan- 
dising and related academic work neces- 
sary for complete mastery of the field. 
The courses include: 

A four year course in English. 

Social Science, including American 
History, the industrial history of 
the Food Trades, and the economics 
of sources of production and dis- 
tribution. 

Mathematics covers the simple opera- 
tions required in store work, and 
the advanced work of store manage- 
ment; inventory, pricing, mark-up, 
overhead, and general business pro- 
cedure. 

Science offerings include the whole 
field of Bio-Chemistry. It deals with 
the methods of food preservation, 
molds, ferments, yeasts, decomposi- 
tion and refrigeration. The action 
of heat on meat fibers and other 
foodstuffs is covered in a_ practical 
course in cooking. Diseases of ani- 
mals, fruits, and vegetables are 
taught in a practical way so that 
pupils can recognize them in their 
work. 

Sanitary Laws, Government Inspection 
and the Food and Drug Act, are 
also studied. 

Drawing and lettering covers pencil, 
charcoal and free brush for sign 
work and tags: a study of color 
applied to display work: manipula- 
tion and arrangement of decoration 
materials: seasonable display compo- 
sitions: simple shop plans; and lay- 
outs of windows in plan and eleva- 
tion. 

The Business Education Service of 
the Office of Education, believes that 
this project represents one of the most 
advanced forward steps in merchandis- 
ing that has yet been attempted. It is 
hoped that this experiment will encour- 
age other communities to promote and 
organize similar movements in vocational 
merchandising. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 
California Association of Private Business Schools 
Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 
Commercial Education Association of New York City 


and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveiand 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 
Michigan Commercial Education Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unitied thougnt 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only assuciations of business teachers may be members of 
the NATIONAL CouNcIL oF Business EpucatION. 

The CouNcIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 


from the associations as such. 


There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


Conference of the National Council of Business Education 


The NationaL oF BusINEss 
Epucation met in Chicago Friday after- 
noon, December 30, 1938, at the Sherman 
Hotel. The meeting was called to order 
at 2 p.m. by the President, Frederick G. 
Nichols. In the absence of the regular 
Secretary, Miss Helen Reynolds, Miss 
Fidelia A. Van Antwerp served as tem- 
porary secretary. 
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dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the Counc by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 


Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 


Sherman Hotel, Chicago 
December 30, 1938 


Twenty-four of the 42 affiliated associ- 
ations were represented. No formal pro- 
gram was prepared for this meeting. The 
time was devoted to a discussion of pro- 
posals for the reorganization of the 
Counciy and a clearer understanding of 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


CounciL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


its functions as presented to delegates in 
Memorandum No. 1 sent out by the 
President earlier in the fall. To show 
the nature and purpose of the CouNciIL 
the President gave a brief history of its 
origin. He stated that if the Counc is 
to accomplish its purposes, it is most 
important that it avoid suspicion of being 
another commercial teachers’ association 
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competing with those already in existence. 
It should be understood that its sessions 
are not program meetings, but rather con- 
ferences of delegates of member organi- 
zations. The proposal that the CouNciL 
function not as a teachers’ association but 
rather as a delegate body representing 
all associations in matters which affect all 
teachers engaged in business education 
was approved by the conference. 

It was also proposed that this first 
conference be considered one of a series 
of conferences, all of which taken to- 
gether will constitute a single meeting. 
This proposal was approved. 

In accordance with this proposal it was 
sugvested that the meeting at Chicago be 
adjourned to the time of the meeting ot 
the Superintendence Division of the 
N.E.A. to be held in Cleveland the latter 
part of February. Formal notice of this 
mecting will be sent to each delegate. 

It was further proposed that the Cleve- 
land meeting be adjourned to the time of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation meeting in New York April 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, and that that meeting be adjourned 
to the time of the N.E.A. meeting in 
California in July. This proposal was 
approved, 

it was proposed that the CounciL be 
made truly representative of its member 
organizations. Because the COUNCIL As 
national in its scope, it includes in its 
membership organizations from all parts 
of the country. It cannot, therefore, ex- 
pect to have one hundred per cent repre- 
sentation at any one meeting. The geo- 
graphical location of the city in which 
the CouNciu. meets will determine to a 
considerable extent what organizations 
will be represented at any particular 
meeting. For this reason the above sug- 
gestion that the present meeting be re- 
garded as but the first conference in a 
series, the entire series to be considered 
a single meeting, was approved. 

Through discussion the fact was de- 
veloped that delegates to such a confer- 
ence are not usually in a position to ex- 
press the opinion of the group they rep- 
resent since it is not always possible to 
supply them with an agenda for such a 
conference in time to have it discussed 
at a meeting of the associations which 
they represent with a view to receiving 
instructions as to how to vote regarding 
matters proposed. Delegates for the most 
part merely express their own personal 
opinions as individuals. If the CouNciL 
is to carry out the policies advocated by 
its member organizations, delegates should 
serve chiefly as instructed messengers be- 
tween the Councm and the member or- 
ganizations. The Councit should not at 
any one meeting attempt to settle any im- 
portant matter. Anything big enough to 
be considered a policy matter should be 
carried through the entire series of con- 
ferences comprising the annual meeting. 
Proposals may originate with anyone and 
may be submitted by a delegate for con- 
sideration of the Committee on Policies 
of the CounciLt. Proposals approved by 
this Committee will be submitted to dele- 
gates at regular conference meetings. 
Delegates will submit the proposals to 
their associations and secure a vote by 
those present. Favorable action on any 
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proposal by two-thirds of the member or- 
ganizations will make it mandatory upon 
the Councit to declare the proposal an 
established policy. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
above proposal for the functioning of the 
Councit as more fully described in 
Memorandum No. 1 already referred to 
be accepted in principle. 

The President spoke of the advisability 
of incorporating the CouNcIL as a non- 
profit organization. This would make it 
possible to get funds from foundations 
and other sources, and there would be 
other advantages. Employer organizations 
and collegiate associations of business 
educators also may be included as elig- 
ible for membership in the Councit. 

It seemed to be the consensus of opin- 
ion among those present that steps should 
be taken to consider the possibility of in- 
corporating the CouNnciL as proposed in 
the memorandum referred to and in ac- 
cordance with the discussion at this con- 
ference. 

The necessity of having at least one 
full-time paid executive with a central 
executive office was presented. Such an 
executive may serve in an editorial ca- 
pacity in connection with the publication 
of the official organ of the Councit, THE 
JOURNAL OF Epucation. This 
executive also would have direct charge 
of COUNCIL activities which should center 
in the official office of the organization. 
Continuity of the program would thus be 
assured as it never can be assured if left 
to those who have only a fragment of 
their time to give to Councit affairs. In 
answer to a question by a delegate it was 
pointed out that the present publisher of 
THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation 
has not been paid any salary for his work 
and that for the past three years the 
JourNAL has been the official organ of 
the Councit in fact as well as in name. 
The opinion was expressed that the 
JOURNAL should be in the hands of every 
one of the thousands of commercial 
teachers in this country, since ultimately 
it is hoped that every such teacher will 
have an interest in the CouNnciL’s activ- 
ities through membership in at least one 
affiliated association. 

The general proposal that the Coun- 
ciL shall look forward to the appointment 
of an executive secretary with headquar- 
ters in some strategic place was approved 
by the conference. 

The President read a letter to show 
that some teachers have misunderstood 
the nature and purpose of the CounciL 
which is not in a position to give direct 
aid to individual teachers such as is given 
by teachers’ associations through year- 
books, convention programs, etc. It has 
two functions—policy making and spon- 
soring research on which policies must 
be based. On the other hand, every ef- 
fort will be made to make it clear to in- 
dividual teachers that the activities of 
the Councit will ultimately benefit them 
in very definite ways. In time it may be 
possible to so expand the official organ 
of the Councit as to make it serve more 
specifically as direct aid to all commercial 
teachers regardless of subjects taught. 

While no vote was taken with regard 
to the matter of direct aid to teachers as 


one of the Councit’s functions, the gen- 
eral impression seemed to remain that 
the CounciL cannot depend on the results 
of such direct aid for the support of the 
teachers who should be interested in its 
work, 

As a procedure to be followed in han- 
dling research projects the following was 
suggested: Proposals for research may 
originate with an officer of the CouNciL 
or a delegate. Such proposals may be 
submitted to a research committee of the 
Councit and if approved by the com- 
mittee be allocated by the Executive 
Committee for investigation and report 
to some responsible agency (university, 
research bureau, etc.). In other words, 
discussion seemed to indicate that one of 
the primary functions of the Councit is 
to carry on research and stimulate re- 
search work on the part of competent 
people. It is also understood that much 
of the research sponsored by the Coun- 
cit will be actually done under the di- 
rection of leaders in various universities, 
siate departments of education, and city 
school systems. 

The question was raised regarding the 
possible sources of income should a cen- 
tral office with a full-time executive be 
set up. The following sources were men- 
tioned: JOURNAL subscriptions, national 
testing program fees, contributions of em- 
ployer organizations and others, dues 
from member organizations, annual grants 
from foundations, and sale of documents. 

With regard to existing teachers’ as- 
sociations it seemed to be the general 
opinion that too many membership de- 
mands are being made on teachers. ‘Ine 
suggestion was made that it should be a 
policy that regional associations func- 
tioning in the field be encouraged to de- 
tine the teritory which they now serve 
and to make no formal canvass for mem- 
bers outside that territory. Teachers 
might be expected to support two or- 
ganizations, a regional and a national. 

The President explained the Councit’s 
connection with the national testing pro- 
gram, mentioning the fact that reprints 
from the JOURNAL covering this year’s 
plans are available, and mentioning that 
sample tests may be secured for $1.25. 
The complete set contains eight tests— 
Fundamentals, General Information, 
Stenographic, Typing, Bookkeeping, Cal- 
culating Machine, Filing, and Machine 
Transcribing. Instructions for giving each 
test and norms based on 1938 results are 
included. These may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Joint Committee on Tests, 16 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and enclosing 

Miss Virginia Sahs moved that the 
general scheme of handling the work of 
the CouNciL, as proposed at this con- 
ference, be approved in principle with the 
understanding that the officers of the 
CounciL work out complete details for 
putting this plan into operation and then 
refer the plan to all delegates for final 
consideration. The motion was seconded 
and carried unanimously. 

The conference was declared adjourned 
at 4:30. 

—Fidelia A. Van Antwerp 
Acting Secretary 
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Officers and Official 


Delegates 


of Associations 


affiliated with 


The National Council 


1. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL COLLEGES 


President: C. M. Thompson, Thompson College, York, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Secretary-Treasurer: C. W. Woodward, College of Commerce, Bur- 
lington, Iowa 


Delegates: 
a I. Kinman, Kinman Business University, Spokane, Wash- 


ington 
C. M. Thompson, Thompson College, York, Pennsylvania 


. ARIZONA BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION ; 

President; Ralph A. Masteller, Department of Commerce, Arizona 
State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 

Secretary: Mary Kalil, Tucson High School, Tucson, Arizona 

Delegate; Ralph A. Masteller 


. BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION OF ROCHESTER | 
President: C. W. Gadway, 32 Cornell Street, Rochester, New York 
Secretary: Lucille Stone, Washington High School, Clifford 
Avenue, Rochester, New York 
Delegates: 
Charles E, Cook, Board of Education, Rochester, New York 
William Foster. East High School, Alexander Street, Roches- 
ter, New York 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS 


President: W. C. Shrewsbury, Central California Commercial Col- 
lege, Fresno, California 

Secretary-Treasurer: K,. M. Barager, Kelsey-Jenny Commercial 
College, San Diego, California 

Delegate: W. C. Shrewsbury 


. COLORADO EDUC ATION ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL SEC- 
TION 


President: Mrs. Hope M. Cline, 1765 York Street, Denver, 
Colorado 

Secretary: Earl G. Nicks, Greeley High School, Greeley, Colorado 

Delegate: Mrs. Hope M. Cline 


. COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
CITY AND VICINITY 
Maiiies: Irving Raskin, Girls Commercial High School, Brook- 
lyn, New Yor 
Secretary: Agnes A, Jackson, George Washington —q = Scheel. 
Audabon Avenue and 192nd Street, New York, York 
Delegates: 
Irving Rask 
Herbert A. _ New York University, New York, New 


York 
Max Schottland, George Washington High School, Audubon 
Avenue and 192nd Street, New York, New York 


. COMMERCIAL SUPERVISORY AND RESEARCH CLUB OF 

GREATER CLEVELAND 

Chairman: Mrs. Willia Brownfield, Glenville High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


. COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATORS OF OMAHA AND 

COUNCIL BLUFFS 

President: 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ralph M. Letts, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


. DELAWARE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

President: John G. Leach, Beacom College, Wilmington, Delaware 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dorothea Rockwell, Newark High School, 
Newark, Delaware 

Delegate: John G. Leach 


. DELTA PI EPSILON é p 

President: Dr. Charles F. Hainfeld, City Director of Commercial 
Education, Union Hill High School, Union City, New Jersey 

Secretary: Miss Clare M. Betz, Chairman, Department ot Sec- 
retarial Studies, Bayside High School, New York, New 


ork 
Delegates: Dr. Charles F. Hainfeld, Miss Clare M. Betz 


. EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
oe 4 Harry I. Good, Board of Education, Buffalo, New 
or 
Secretary: Raymond Goodfellow, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey 
Delegates: 
Harry I Good 
Rice, School, Lexington Avenue, New York, 
ew 
William E. Douglas, Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware 


BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 


Poxde nt: James A. Callaghan, Sacramento Junior College, Sacra- 
mento, California 

Secretary: F. J. Pribble, Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, 
California 

Delegates: 
ames A. Callaghan 
‘ulp, ead, Department of Commerce, Fullerton 

Junior College, Fullerton, California 


of Business 


Education 


. FLORIDA COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Chairman: L. C. Harwell, Robert E. Lee High School, Jackson- 
vill, Florida 

Secretary-Treasurer: Emily Carleton, 541 Osceola Avenue, Winter 
Park, Florida 

Delegate: L. C. Harwell 


. GAMMA RHO TAU 


President: J. A. Moore, 330 North Lakewood Blvd., Downey, 
California 

Secretary: George R. Tilford, 106 Slocum Hall, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New ork 

Delegates: J. A. Moore, Gann R. Tilford 


. HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA N 
NEW JERSEY 


R. Jones, Hillside High School, Hillside, 
ew Jerse 
Secretary: Saeriet A. Wilkinson, High School, Clifton, New Je: sey 
Delegates: 
Dorothea Jones 
Herbert W. tts, High School, Bridgeton, New Jersey 
~—. Brocklebank, Central High School, Paterson, New 
ersey 


. ILLINOIS STATE Al. TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President; R. H. Evans, Community High School, Dundee, IIli- 
nois 

Secretary: Augusta O’Neal, High School, Naperville, Illinois 

Delegates: 
R. H. Evans 

Fidelia A. Van Antwerp 

David E. Johnson, New Trier Township High School, \Win- 
netka, Illinois 


. INDIANA BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ CLUB 


President: Dr. M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 

Secretary: Mrs. William G. Bray, School of Business Administra- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Delegate: Dr. M. E. Studebaker 


. INLAND EMPIRE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Chairman; J. F., Elton, High School of Commerce, Portland, Ore- 
gon 
Secretary-Treasurer: C. W. Middleton, The Lewis and Clark 
igh Sch . Spokane, Washington 
Delegate: J. F, Elton 


IOWA STATE ASSOCIATION 


President: Mr. Cleo Casady, Webster City Junior College, Web- 
ster City, Iowa 

Secretary: Evelyn J. Randall, Adel High School, Adel, Iowa 

Delegate: Mr. Cleo Casady 


. KENTUCKY BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


President: Margaret Heil, Atherton High School for Girls, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
sarees? John G, Dunn, Shawnee High School, Louisville, Ken- 


tucky 
Delegate: Margaret Heil 


TEACHERS ASSOCIATION — COMMERCE. SEC- 


President: George Thomas Walker, Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Hammond, Louisiana 

Secretary: Mrs. John Saxon, Jr., Hammond High School, Ham- 
mond, Louisiana 

Delegate: George Thomas Walker 


. MAINE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL SECTION 


President: Ober W. Kimball, Waterville Junior High School, 
Waterville, Maine 

Secretary: Gail Merrill, Falmouth High School, Falmouth, Maine 

Delegate: Ober W. Kimball 


. MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


President: Bernice Dowdle, W. K. Kellogg Junior High School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Secretary: Emma Watson, Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 

Delegates: 
John. M. Trytten, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan 

Bernice Dowdle 


, ees ad EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL SEC- 


N——District 3 
President: Ralph Stull, 211 Mack Street, Corunna, Michigan 
Clara B. estgate, 18 Howder Street, Hillsdale, 
Michigan 
Delegate: Ralph Stull 


. MINNESOTA STATE BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


President: J. R. Thompson, Senior High School, International 
Falls, Minnesota 

Secretary-Treasurer: J. V. Porter, Roosevelt High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 

Delegate: J. V. Porter 
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TIONAL ASSOCIATION. OF COMMERCIAL TEACHER- 
INING INSTITUTIONS 


President: Catherine F. Nulty, 48 Shepard Street, Cambridge, 


Massachusetts 
Somure. Ue. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers Col- 


lege, Muncie, Indiana 
Delegates: 


Catherine F. Nult 
Dr. H. G. Shields, School of Commerce, University of Chi- 


cago, Chicago, Illinois 


- NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FEDERATION 


President: Ivan Chapman, Western High School, Detroit, 
Secretary: J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business University, 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Delegates: 
Ivan Chapman 
Pauline Everett, 261 S. Doheny Drive, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia 
R. G. Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 


. NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL 
SECTION—District 1 

President: Virginia M. Sahs, 807 Ivy Avenue, Crete, Nebraska 
Secretary: Ruth Hein, Fairbury High School, Fairbury, Nebraska 
Delegate: Virginia M. Sahs 


NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION : 
President: Joseph J. Senior High School, 
Massachusetts 
Secretary: W. O. Holden, High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Delegates: 3 
Mfildred J. O'Leary, High School, Swampscott, Massachusetts 
Joseph J. Cantalupi 


Cantalupi, Everett, 


NEW ORLEANS HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: May Kolb, 1828 Franklin Avenue, New Orleans, Louisi- 


Secmmaes Rose Poretto, 837 Wilson Drive, New Orleans, Louisi- 
May Kolb 

_ NORTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, COMMERCE 
Pale Wake Snoeyenbos, State Teachers College, Valley City, 


North Dakota 
Secretary: A. A. Schlichting, North Dakota 


Delegate: Mabel Snoeyenbos 


Garrison, 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, COM- 
MERCE SECTION 


President: Elsie Pike, Head, Commercial Department, West High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Secretary: Alvin G. Ames, Head, Commercial Department, Shaker 
Heights High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Delegates: 
Mrs. W. C. Brownfield, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
C. N. Gowdy, McKinley High School, Canton, Ohio 
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OHIO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Paul F. Muse, Mount Vernon, Ohio 
Secretary: M. C. Parent, Lancaster High School, Lancaster, Ohio 
Delegates: E. Franklin Stedman, Portsmouth High School, Ports- 
mouth io 
Paul F. Muse 


OKLAHOMA COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FEDERATION 
President: Lloyd Q. Larse, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla- 


oma 
Secretary-Treasurer: Hazel Evans, Clinton, Oklahoma 

Jloyd QO. Larse 

Ralph V. Miller, Director of Commerce, Central High School, 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


PENNSYLVANIA BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
sylvania 
Secretary: Elizabeth H. Gintzer, John Harris High School, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania 
Delegate: Paul Swank 


SOUTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIA’ v 
SECTION OCIATION, COMMERCIAL 
eeSouth Dakota. Washington High School, Sioux Falls, 
ecretary: Miss Lilly, High School, 


SOUTHEASTERN OHIO EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI: 
MERCIAL SECTION ONAL ASSOCIATION, COM- 
hairman: Mr. Gale Watts, High School, Portsmouth, Ohi 
Treasurer: G. E. Carr, Logan High Schoo 
Gas ig chool, Logan, Ohio 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President: A. J. Lawrence, Department of Business Education 
5 University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Humphrey, University of Tennesee, Knox- 
Delegates: 
A, J. Lawrence 


Dr. Howard Nc rton, Louisi S "niversity 
Png ‘Louisiana oulsiana tate University, Baton 
age arker Liles, Commercial High School, Atlanta, 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI, SPRINGFIEL . 
CIAL, SECTION FIELD DISTRICT, COMMER- 
ieee T. Bernard Drier, Clever High School, Clever, Mis- 
souri 


Secretary-Treasurer: Ethel Williams, Verona, Mi i 
Delegate: T. Bernard Drier 


STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION sSOU 
MERCIAL SECTION OF MISSOURI, COM- 
President: W. Virgil Cheek, State Teachers College, Springfield 
Missouri 
Delegate: W. Virgil Cheek 


WISCONSIN BUSINESS SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
President: E. D. Widmer, Wausaw_ Institute, Wausaw, Wisconsin 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. I. D. Wood, Manitowoc Business Col- 
lege, Manitowoc, Wisconsin ; 
Delegate: E. D. Widmer 


BUDGET OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


1938—1939 
Income 
Journal of Business Education 600.00 
Expenditures 
Expenses of President 
Expenses of Secretary 
$125.00 
Expenses of Editor of Journal 
Handbook for the Study of Business Education 
(Expense item carried over from previous period)................-..005 150.00 


JANUARY, 1939 


This budget has been approved by the Affiliated Associ- 
ations of The National Council of Business Education. 
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E. C. T. A. Convention Plans 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation will hold its forty-second annual 
convention at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, April 5 to 8. 

Harry I. Good, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, Buffalo, New York, and presi- 
dent of the organization, states that the 
1939 yearbook of the association will be 
entitled “Improvement of Classroom In- 
struction in Business Education” and that 
the entire program of the convention will 
be built around that theme. The general 
chairman for the convention is Simon J 
Jason, Administrative Assistant, Walton 
High School, New York City, and Peter 
L. Agnew, Instructor in Education, New 
York University, is in charge of the pro- 
gram. 

The speakers on the general program 
will be Henry C. Morrison, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and Hamden L. Forkner, 
Associate Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Among those appearing on the program 
of the section meetings will be W. E 
Douglas, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Edward P. Jenison, Becker 
College, Worcester, Mass.; John G, Kirk, 
Director of Commercial Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Business Education Bureau, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, N. Y.; Kath- 
erine Ross, Boston Clerical School, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
R. G. Walters, Grove City College, Grove 


N. A. C. 


Catherine F. Nulty, of the University of 
Vermont, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions, has announced an interesting 
program for the February 25 meeting of 
the Association, to be held in the Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the morning, Gertrude C. Ford, 
State Teachers College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, will discuss “The Implica- 
tions of the National Clerical Ability 
Tests for Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions”; Professor D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh, will give 
“A Critical Evaluation of the Professional 
Preparation of Commercial Teachers by 
Supervisors and High School Principals,” 
and Dr. H. G. Shields, University of Chi- 
cago, will outline “A Study and an Evalu- 
ation of Changes in Commercial Teacher- 
Training Programs from 1928-1938.” 
Later, Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 
Harvard University Graduate School of 
Education, will lead a discussion of “Some 
Problems in Curriculum Revision.” 

All commercial teachers and_ their 
friends are invited to attend the lunch- 
eon at which Dean Henry W. Holmes, 
Harvard University Graduate School of 
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City, Pa. Dr. John Tildesley, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools (retired), New 
York City, and Irving Raskin, President 
of the Commercial Education Association 
of New York City will speak at the open- 
ing meeting. 


With these prominent educators to 
direct the thought of those attending the 
convention, and the New York World’s 
Fair to provide diversion, stimulation is 
guaranteed. Mr. Good has announced that 
special arrangements have been made for 
members and their friends to visit this 
gigantic fair that promises to be “The 
Fair of Fairs.” 


In addition to Mr. Good, the officers of 
the association are: vice-president, Con- 
rad J. Saphier, Chairman, Secretarial 
Studies, Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, New York; secretary, Raymond 
C. Goodfellow, Director of Commercial 
Education, Newark, New Jersey; treas- 
urer, Arnold M. Lloyd, Principal, Banks 
College, Philadelphia. The members of 
the Executive Board are: John G, Kirk, 
Director of Commercial Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Edward P. Jenison, Treas- 
urer, Becker College, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Clinton A. Reed, Chief, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y.; R. G. Walters, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa.; 
Katherine W. Ross, Boston Clerical 
School, Boston, Mass., and William E. 
Douglas, President, Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Del. Peter L. Agnew is the 
Yearbook Editor. 


Education, will give an address on “The 
Cause and the Cure of Economic 
Illiteracy.” All reservations for the lunch- 
eon should be made at once with Edith 
M. Winchester, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The price of the luncheon is $1.25. 
Following the luncheon there will be a 
round table conference on the topic “How 
Should Methods Courses Be Organized 
So As To Function Most Effectively?” 
The discussion leaders will be: Professor 
Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; Mrs. Esta Ross 
Stuart, Columbia University, and Dr. Her- 
bert A. Tonne, New York University. 
Later Dr. J. H. Dodd, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, will 
lead a discussion on “What Is the Most 
Effective Plan of Supervisory Guidance 
of Student-Teachers ?” 
_ The present officers of the association, 
in addition to Miss Nulty, are: vice presi- 
dent, C. C. Crawford, Western Maryland 
College, Westminster, Maryland; secre- 
tary, Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; treas- 
urer, Frances B. Bowers, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Central Association 


The annual meeting of the Central 
Commercial Teachers Association will be 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, March 30, 31, and 
April 1. 


The program planned will be in the 
nature of a regional conference with spe- 
cial features arranged for managers and 
teachers of private business schools on 
Thursday. Friday and Saturday will be 
given over to general meetings on topics 
of common interest to all business e:uca- 
tors and to a series of discussion sec‘ ions, 
including Secretarial Training, ribu- 
tive Education, Bookkeeping and <Ac- 
counting, Consumer Education, anc the 
General Business subjects, each under 
competent leadership. 


The annual banquet meeting is planned 
for Friday evening, with the university, 
private school, and public school teachers 
of Des Moines as hosts. In addition to 
the educational programs, there will be 
extensive exhibits of business texthooks 
and instructional materials and_ business 
office equipment, with a number of dem- 
onstrations. 


Officers for the Central Commercial 
Teachers are as follows: Ernest A. Zel- 
liot, Des Moines Public Schools, presi- 
dent; E. A. Maetzold, Minneapolis Busi- 
ness College, vice president; Paul C. 
Moon, Davenport (Iowa) Public Schools, 
vice president; Irene Kessler, Gates Col- 
lege, secretary; Leora Johnson, Cedar 
Rapids Business College, treasurer. 


Southwestern Private 
Schools Association 


It is Sam Knight of 
Central City Commercial College, 
Waco, Texas, past president of the 
Southwestern Private Schools Associa- 
tion, that one hundred business schools 
were represented at the tenth annual 
convention of the Association. The 
meetings were held at the Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas, November 25 and 26. 
All those who attended were enthusias- 
tic about the excellence of the program 
arranged for the two-day convention. 


reported by 


The following officers were elected 
to serve for the coming year: president, 
Miss A. M. Suhr, Massey Business Col- 
lege, Houston, Texas; vice-president, 
L. Vincent, Vincent Business College, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana;  secretary- 
treasurer, L. T. Nichols, Draughon 
Business University, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


Officers of the Teachers Section are: 
president, Mrs. Bish Mathis, Bish 
Mathis Institute, Longview, Texas; 
vice-president, Norton, Norton 
Business College, Shreveport, Louis- 
lana; secretary, Miss Hildreth Thomp- 
son, Bish Mathis Institute, Longview, 
Texas. 
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N. A.A CS. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools was held, with headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, be- 
ginning with a definite program Tuesday 
morning, December 27, and concluding 
with its annual banquet Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 28. The attendance was 
larger than at any previous annual meet- 
ing of the Association, member schools 
being represented from all parts of the 
United States and from Canada. 

The first session was opened by Dr. E. 
M. Hull of Philadelphia, president of the 
Association, who presented a_ scholarly 
outlook for the future of commercial edu- 
cation. Dr. B. F. Williams of Des Moines 
follo. ed with an outline of the outstand- 
ing {atures of the Association. Then, 
came a discussion of “The Free or Par- 
tial Scholarship,” diplomatically and 
characteristically handled by W. M. Rob- 
erts of Tyler, Texas. The principal ad- 
dress on this subject and all the discussion 
that ‘ollowed strongly advised against 
the continuation of this practice among 
privai’ business schools, especially the par- 
tial free scholarship. ‘Methods of Com- 
batine the Free or Partial Scholarship” 
was «lily presented in a paper by Bruce F. 
Gates of Waterloo, Iowa, and equally well 
supported by discussion from the floor 
led by T. B. Cain of Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. 

At the preliminary Advisory Council 
luncheon on Tuesday, Charles F. Walker 
of Portland, Oregon, presiding, many vital 
interests of the Association were dis- 
cussed, paving the way for the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Advisory Council 
within the Association. 


After the luncheon, a talk on the sub- 
ject of “Membership Responsibility in At- 
tending Association Meetings” was force- 
fully delivered by George A. Meadows of 
Shreveport, Louisiana. A discussion from 
the floor was led by S. J. Shook of 
Topeka, Kansas. The subject “Shall the 
Association Establish an Idea Exchange?” 
was vitalized by Jay Miller of Wilmington, 
Delaware, as a result of research work 
carried on by him for some time. His 
presentation brought forth responses of 
appreciation and a discussion led by J. 
E. George of Enid, Oklahoma. “A Typical 
Student Finance Plan” was presented by 
W. R. Catton of Boston, Massachusetts, 
out of his actual experience. 

“The N.A.A.C.S. Plan for Sponsoring 
Sororities and Fraternities” was outlined 
by Charles F. Walker of Portland, 
Oregon, and the “Plan of the N.A.A.C.S. 
for the Granting of Degrees” was pre- 
sented by H. N. Rasely of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. J. L. Harman of Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, then reported the faith- 
ful but futile efforts of a committee ap- 
pointed two years ago to interview gov- 
ernment officials with reference to the 
National Youth Administration. 

The annual banquet on Wednesday eve- 
ning was an enjoyable affair, at which 
vice-president H. N. Rasely of Boston, 
was toastmaster. 

Officers for the coming year are: 

President, Dr. E. M. Hull, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary, H. E. V. Porter, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Treasurer, E. H. Norman, Baltimore, Md. 

Vice-President Eastern Division, H. N. Rasely, 

Boston, Mass. 

Vice-President Central Division, W. A. Rob- 

bins, Lincoln, Neb. 

Vice-President Southern Division, C. W. Ed- 

mondson, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Vice-President Western Divisicn, Charles F. 

Walker, Portland, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania 


At the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Business Educators’ Association, held in 
Harrisburg, December 27, J. L. Hoover, 
Altoona High School, presented an ad- 
dress on “The Business Educators’ Philos- 
ophy” and N. B. Curtis, Director of Busi- 
ness Education, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, discussed “Standards in 
Business Education.” 

The following officers were elected for 
the year 1939: President, Paul Swank, 
Trevorton High School, Trevorton; vice- 
president, J. L. Hoover, Altoona High 
School, Altoona; secretary, Elizabeth H. 
Gintzer, John Harris High School, Har- 
risburg; treasurer, K. Ezra Bucher, High 
School, Mechanicsburg. 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Asso- 
ciation Executive Council meeting will be 
held in Harrisburg, February 11. 

Missouri 


The commercial section of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association held a lunch- 
eon meeting during the state convention in 
Kansas City on November 16 to 19. Miss 
Fern Lowman of Central High School, 
St. Joseph, Missouri, presided over the 
meeting. The speakers were Charles E. 
Zoubeck, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, New York; Luvicy 
M. Hill, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; C. Guy Brown, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, and G. L. 
Harris, Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland, Ohio. 

_The new president is Dr. W. Virgil 
Cheek, State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 
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Kansas 


The Kansas State Commercial Teachers 
Association held meetings on November 4 
and 5 at Topeka. President R. C. Denton 
of the high school at Great Bend, Kansas, 
presided over the first session at which 
Dr. H. G. Shields, associate professor of 
business education, School of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 
was the principal speaker. 

Vice president John H. Groth of the 
high school, Salina, Kansas, presided over 
the second session on Saturday morning 
at which Lloyd L. Jones, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago, Illinois, was the 
principal speaker. Following the address 
Albert Tangora, speed typist, gave a 
demonstration, 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: president, John H. 
Groth, Senior High School, Salina; vice 
president, L. E. Wilbur, East High School, 
Wichita; secretary, Hazel Weare, High 
School, Great Bend. | 


Indiana 


The Indiana Business Educator's Club 
met December 3, at Indianapolis in an all 
day meeting to discuss tentative plans 
which have been drawn up for the revised 
course of study in business education in 
Indiana. The discussion was lead by Dr. 
Vernal Carmichael. The discussion cov- 
ered vital problems in all the subjects 
taught, such as prognostic testing; train- 
ing for personal, versus vocational stand- 
ards; supplementary bibliographical mate- 
rial; number of courses to be offered in 
various size high schools; the length of 
the training periods desirable; the place 


of emphasis non-skilled business 
courses; and the general business courses 
that are valuable to any student. All dis- 
cussions were frank, thoughtful, and 
definitely helpful. 

This club is composed of the outstand- 
ing leaders in business education in the 
state. It was organized largely at the in- 
stigation of Dr. M. E. Studebaker and C. 
A. Murray, and has as its purpose to 
serve as a clearing-house for ideas, de- 
vices and instructional material, to pro- 
mote experimentation and research and to 
provide a means of promoting surveys. 


Louisiana 


The Executive Council of the Com- 
merce Section of the Louisiana Teachers 
Association met at the Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, December 13 for 
a business session. Following round 
table discussion of the problems and 
status of commercial education in Louisi- 
ana, Mrs. John Saxon, Jr., Hammond 
High School, Hammond, was elected sec- 
retary of the Commerce Section for the 
ensuing school session and George Thomas 
Walker, Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond, was elected to the editorship 
of the quarterly commercial education 
journal, The Louisiana Commerce Teacher, 
that is being sponsored by the Commerce 
Section. 

e 
Arkansas 


A meeting of the commercial section 
of the Arkansas Education Association 
was held at the Little Rock High School, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, on November 3. 
Dean C. C. Fichtner of the University of 
Arkansas, Favetteville, discussed “The 
Correlation of Secondary School and 
University Education for Business.” The 
meeting was presided over by Howard 
Brooks of Malvern High School, Malvern. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
president, Mrs. Mabel Iller, High School, 
Stuttgart; vice president, Grace Bruton, 
High School, Pine Bluff; secretary, Kath- 
erine Gantt, High School, Camden. 


A meeting of the Illinois State Com- 
mercial Teachers Association was held at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
on November 4 and 5. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year 1938-39: president, R. H. Evans, 
Community High School, Dundee; secre- 
tary, Augusta O’Neal, High School, 
Naperville; treasurer, George R. Comery, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chi- 
cago; executive committee, G. E. Nichols, 
Johns Hill Junior High School, Decatur ; 
Lee W. Brace, High School, Pittsfield; 
Henrietta. Heideman, Community High 
School, Granite City; Fidelia Van Ant- 
werp, Township High School, Joliet. 


Texas 


At the annual convention of the Texas 
State Teachers Association in Dallas the 
commerce section held an_ interesting 
meeting on November 25. 

The session opened with talks by J. Roy 
Wells of Sam Houston Teachers College, 
Huntsville; Dr. McKee Fisk, A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Goldena 
Fisher, Gregg Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and Cecil Puckett, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. The 
talks were followed by an open forum 
with questions from the floor that were 
answered by the speakers. 
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Federation 


There was a registration of more than 
one thousand at the Forty-First Annual 
Convention of the National Commercial 
Teachers Association, held in Chicago 
from December 27 to 30. J. Murray Hill, 
secretary of the ion reports that 
the membership now stands at more than 
three thousand. 

The program for the convention was 
carried out as outlined in the December 
issue of this magazine. The speakers rep- 
resented all types of institutions and all 
sections of the United States. 

The general assemblies drew large num- 
bers who listened to outstanding speakers 


Convention 


4 
years and is well qualified for this im- 
portant office. 

Mrs. Marion F, Tedens, Supervisor of 
Typewriting, Board of Education, Chi- 
cago, was elected first vice-president; J. 
Evan Armstrong, president of Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California, is second 
vice-president. J. Murray Hill, of Bowl- 
ing Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, was re-elected secretary. 
The treasurer for the coming year is 
Claude W. Woodside, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. Members 
of the Executive Board are: Mr. Chap- 
man; George E. McClellan, Littleford- 


Federation Officers for the 
Coming Year 


Ivan E. Chapman 
President 


J. Evan Armstrong 
2nd Vice-President 


talk on well-chosen and timely topics. 
Every departmental and round table meet- 
ing was well attended. Two clinics, one 
for classroom teachers and one for pub- 
lic school administrators dealt with special 
problems for members of these groups. 

This year’s convention measured up to 
the expectations of all who have attended 
other Chicago meetings of the Federation 
and was an outstanding success from 
every standpoint. Much credit for this is 
due president McClellan, to secretary Hill 
and the other officers and members of the 
Executive Board for their cooperation ; to 
Paul Moser, the local chairman, who de- 
voted many hours of work to arranging 
the details of the meeting; and to the 
presidents of departments and chairmen 
of round tables for their efforts in pre- 
paring attractive programs. 

Ivan E. Chapman, principal of Western 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, was 
elected president of the Federation for the 
coming year. Mr. Chapman has been 
active in Federation affairs for many 
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J. Murray Hill 
Secretary 


Mrs. Marion F. Tedens 


Ist Vice-President 


Claude W. Woodside 
Treasurer 


Nelson School of Commerce, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Paul Moser, Moser Business Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois; Rk. G. Walters, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Hill. 

It was voted to hold the 1939 conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Officers elected in the public and private 
schools departments and the various sec- 
tions are as follows: 


Public Schools Department 
Chairman: V. E. Breidenbaugh, High School, 
Mooseheart, Illinois. 
Vice Chairman: Walter Kumpf, High School, 
Elgin, Illinois. 
Secretary: Irene McKean, Roosevelt High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Private Schools Department 
Chairman: J. I. Kinman, Pres., Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington. 
Vice Chairman: Eben | Pennock, Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 
Secretary: Mrs. . Puffer, Fountain City 
Business College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Private School Instructors’ Round Table 
Chaimen: W. W. Lewis, Gregg College, Chicago, 
inois. 


Vice Chairman: T. E. Backstrom, Minneapolis 
Business College, Minneapoli i 
Secretary: Bernice Gabbert, 
College, Tyler, Texas. 
Secretarial Round Table 
Chairman: Verone G. Hanson, High School, 


Menlo, Iowa. : 
anous, University of 
a. 


s, Minn. 
Tyler Commercial 


Vice Chairman: S. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary: rs. Brenda F. Wilson, University 
of Montana, Missoula, Montana. 
Administrators’ Round Table 


Chairman: R, S. Barnes, High School, Waukegan, 


Illinois. 
Vice Chairman: Agnes MHuberty, Vocational 
School, Madison, isconsin, 


Secretary: J. Russell Anderson, Lincoln High 

School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
College Instructors’ Round Table 

Chairman: Ray G. Price, University of Cincin- 
mati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice Chairman: Dr. Lloyd Douglas, State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Secretary: Irma Ehrenhardt, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Bookkeeping and Accvunting Round Tab!- 

Chairman: Howard Wheland, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice Chairman: pee J. Cox, Horlick High 
School, Racine, isconsin. 

Secretary: Ardell Ostergaard, High School, !ort 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Social-Economie Round Table 
Chairman: Dr. McKee Fisk, A, and M. Col'ege, 
_ Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Vice Chairman: Paul Cutshall, iligh 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary: Bernardyne Schmidt, Washington Iligh 
School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Office Machine Round Table 
Chairman: Thomas Redfield, Vocational School, 
_ Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Vice Chairman: George Hittler, James Milliken 
University, Decatur, Illinois. 
Secretary: Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids Business 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Staff of the 
National Business Education Outlook 


Hughes 


an 
Business Education Digest 


Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
Ds Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
ba Po Foster, East High School, Rochester, New 
ork. 


A. A. C. C. 


The eighth annual convention of the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges was held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
December 27, in connection with the ed- 
eration Convention, 

J. I. Kinman, president of Kinman Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, Washington, 
and past president of the association, pre- 
sided at the meeting and reported on the 
activitiés of the past year. The members 
heard of the remarkable growth of Pi 
Rho Zeta International Fraternity and 
Sorority. This honor commerce organiza- 
tion is sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges. There 
are now sixty-one chapters, whereas there 
were only nine when the association as- 
sumed sponsorship less than two years 
ago. In his report, Mr. Kinman stressed 
the importance of standards, ideals and 
uniformity. 

At the meeting C. W. Woodward, Col- 
lege of Commerce, Burlington, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, was presented 
by the members with a traveling bag, a 
toilet kit, and a letter signed by all mem- 
bers in appreciation of his services in be- 
half of the association for the past eight 
years. The presentation was made by J. 
M. Perry, Perry School of Business, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. Following the 
presentation Mr. Perry, chairman of the 
membership committee, reported — that 
there were twenty-nine new members ad- 
mitted during 1938. 

C. M. Thompson, Thompson College, 
York, Pennsylvania, was elected president 
for the coming year. Mr. Woodward was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 
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Dr. Gregg Honorary Member 
of Delta Pi Epsilon 


Delta Pi Epsilon (Alpha Chapter, New 
York University), Honorary Graduate 
Fraternity in Business Education, was 
highly honored at its fall initiation meet- 
ing, held on December 3, by the acceptance 
to honorary membership. of Dr. John Rob- 
ert Gregg. Dr. Gregg was presented by 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Educa- 
tion at New York University, who remi- 
nisced of the day that Dr. Gregg visited 
him in the classroom at Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, twenty-five years ago. 

In his acceptance Dr. Gregg told of 
some interesting experiences and gave 
some personal reactions to the celebra- 
tions which were arranged for him during 
1938, is Golden Jubilee year. 

Besides a very full representation of 
the regular fraternity membership, there 
were also present to welcome Dr. Gregg 
numerous representatives of the faculty 
of New York University and affiliated in- 
stitutions. 

e 


Dr. Shields Addresses 
Two Meetings 


Dr. H. G. Shields of the University of 
Chicago spoke at a “Commerce Dinner” 
at the Emporia State Colleze, Emporia, 
Kansas, on November third. This dinner 
was sponsored by Pi Omega Pi and was 
widely attended by commerce students 
and commerce alumni of Emporia State 
College. Ellamae Kleiber, president of 
Pi Omega Pi, presided. President Thomas 
W. Butcher of Emporia State College 
gave the address of welcome. R. C. Den- 
ton of Great Bend, president of the Kan- 
sas State Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, spoke on the program of this as- 
sociation. 

On November fourth Dr. Shields spoke 
at the annual state meeting of the Kansas 
State Commercial Teachers Association 
in Topeka on the subject “Basic Business 
Education.” 


International Commercial Schools 
Contest at World’s Fair 


Plans have been completed for conduct- 
ing the Seventh International Commercial 
Schools Contest Program at the New 
York World’s Fair on June 27 and 28. 

A bulletin giving detailed information 
regarding registration, entry blanks and 
the rules and regulations governing the 
different events may be obtained by writ- 
ing to W. C. Maxwell, Contest Manager, 
Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 

Members of the Executive Committee, 
in addition to Mr. Maxwell, are Helen 
Hartman, Chicago, —— secretary ; Lil- 
lian Murray, East Peoria —— School, 
East Peoria, Illinois; Marion F . Tedens, 
Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, 
Illinois; and D. C. Beighey, Western Iili- 
nois State Teachers’ College, Macomb, 
Illinois. George R. Tilford, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York, is chair- 
man of the Advisory Board. 
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Wheland Advanced 


Howard E. Wheland, a commercial 
teacher in the John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the past seven years, 
has been appointed head of the commer- 
cial department of that school. He has 
become well known among commercial 
teachers for having trained winners in 
state and national bookkeeping contests. 


Mr. Wheland received his training in 
Spencerian School and Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland. He has taught at 
Spencerian School, Cleveland, Ohio; Fre- 
mont High School, Fremont, Ohio; Alex- 
ander Hamilton Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Professional School of 
Accounting, Cleveland, Ohio; and John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Monmouth College 
Faculty Changes 


Richard Petrie has been placed in 
charge of the personnel division of Mon- 
mouth College, Monmouth, Illinois, and 
has been succeeded on the ‘faculty of the 
department of business education by Louis 

Gibb, a former instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Mr. Gibb has had 
ten years of public school experience in 
Nebraska, seven of which were in the 
capacity of superintendent of schools. He 
is doing graduate work at the University 
of Nebraska. 

Monmouth College is offering courses in 
typing and shorthand this year. Strictly 
administration subjects have been offered 
heretofore. 


Two New Teachers for 
San Jose State College 


Because of a large increase in the en- 
rollment in the Department of Commerce 
of the San Jose (California) State Col- 
lege two new teachers have been addéd 
to the staff, J. A. Burger and Carlton 
Pederson. Mr. Burger has charge of a 
special terminal course in bookkeeping, 
and Mr. Pederson has taken charze of 
courses in beginning accounting and sales- 
manship. 

This Commerce Department has grown 
into one of the largest departments of 
San Jose State College, and offers a wide 
range of commercial training for those 
who go into business occupations and for 
those who are preparing for commercial 
teaching and desire certification under the 
laws of the State of California. 


Mary Washington College 
Adds Three Instructors 


Hermine Haye, Fred Miller and Earl 
J. Nicks have accepted positions in Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, as instructors in commercial edu- 
cation. 

Miss Haye received her A.B. degree 
from Hastings College, Hastings, Nebras- 
ka, and her M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Before accepting her 
present position she was head of the 
commercial department of the Macomb 
High School at Macomb, Illinois. 

Mr. Miller holds A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees from Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. Before go- 
ing to Mary Washington College he 
taught in the high school at Cody, Wyo- 
ming. Besides his teaching experience 
he has worked several summers in a 
business. office and has also acted 
as secretary to the Dean of Men, at 
Colorado State College of Education. 

Mr. Nicks received his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees from Colorado State College of 
Education at Greeley. Before accepting 
his present position he taught in the high 
schools of Montrose, Colorado and Gree- 
ley, Colorado, In 1935 he received a fel- 
lowship in accounting at Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colorado. 


Pickel Heads New Mexico Group 


At a recent meeting of the commercial 
section of the New Mexico Education As- 
sociation Bill Pickel, Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College, Portales, New Mexico, 
was elected chairman. 

Mr. Pickel is a graduate of New Mexico 
Normal University and received his M.A. 
degree from the University of Colorado, 
He taught in the high schools of Hope, 
New Mexico, and Mountainair, New 
Mexico, before going to Eastern New 
Mexico Junior College. He became prin- 
cipal of the high school at Mountainair. 


to Blackstone 


Blackstone College for Girls, Black- 
stone, Virginia, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Christy Snead as head of the 
commerce department. 

Before accepting this position, Mr. 
Snead taught in the Part-Time School, 
Jacksonville, Florida, and in the high 
school at Spencer, West Virginia. He 
obtained an A.B. degree at the Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, and an M.A. degree at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


West Virginia Teachers Elect 


At a recent meeting of the commercial 
section of the West Virginia State Edu- 
cation Association the following officers 
were elected: Chairman, Edna Talbott, 
Charleston High School, ‘Charleston ; vice 
chairman, Paul Glasscock, Elkins High 
School, Elkins; secretary and treasurer, 
Lu Mary Wolford, St. Albans High 
School, St. Albans. 
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The Place of the Private Business Schools 


H. E. V. Porter, Executive Secretary of 
the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, makes a_ further 
comment on the place of the private busi- 
ness schools in our system of education, 
following up the editorial in the Novem- 
ber, 1938, issue of THE JoURNAL oF Busi- 


NESS EDUCATION : 

“It can hardly be possible that this statement, 
‘If private schools are run for profit, they have 
no place in our system of education’, represents 
any popular sentiment, or any considerable group 
of well informed educators. It ev idently repre- 
sents the opinion of the person who wrote it. 
His background might be interesting. Where did 
he get what information he has on the subject 
of commercial education? Did he invent it him- 
self or did he ‘crib’ the bulk of it from the 
accumulated results of a devoted and _ self-sac- 
rificing group of pioneers who for more than 
a hundred years have met every emergency by 
yersonal initiative and unwavering purpose to 
elp young people to achieve success in the prac- 
tical affairs of life. 

“This may have been an off-hand immature re- 
mark from some individual who, in these strange 
times, may have developed a prejudicial concep- 
tion toward all institutions operating for profit. 
Vhat’s wrong with a legitimate profit? What 
would become, of all educational endeavor if no 
one had any ‘profit’? A more commendable com- 
ment might refer to these private business schools 
as self-supporting institutions. Their promoters 
do not live out of the public crib replenished by 
taxation. Their economic problems are exictin7. 
Their profits are small. Their s~stem does not 
provide for a retirement pension in declining 
years, 

“Does the service they render the public de- 
serve a slighting or depreciating remark upon 
the assumption that by their thrift and enterprise 


“It's the BEST handy- 


sized ‘dictionary: 


commonly used 
/ words in speaking, 
reading and writing.” 


ITUDENTS agree with teachers, secre- 
taries, editors, that Webster's 
iate is the best desk-size dictionary. 
ridged from the “Supreme Authority” 
—WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition. 110,000 Entries. 
1,800 Illustrations; 1, 300 Pages, $3.50 to 
$8.50, on b Purchase 
of your coe or direct from pub- 
lishers, Write for FREE Quiz and Picture 
e. . Merriam Co., 169 Broad- 
‘way, Springfield, Mass. 


The New WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


they may accumulate a little profit to provide the 
comforts required in old age? 

“In any event, thousands of young men and 
women attend these private business schools every 
year, pay the required tuition fees, get results in 
return and are happy, while some friend may 
stand upon the pedestal of his knowledge and pro- 
claim that they come to him or others and receive 
the equivalent free of cost, but they prefer to 
pay the price in schools that specialize in com- 
mercial education.” 


Woodbury Secretarial Students 
Take Newswriting Course 


Because publicity work and _ contact 
with newspapers and similar media is an 
important part of the routine in many 
business offices, Woodbury College in Los 
Angeles now requires many of its secre- 
tarial students to take practical courses in 
newswriting and publicity practice. 

In addition to newspaper training for 
regular commercial students, Woodbury 
College will offer intensive training for 
newspaper workers in the editorial and 
advertising fields, with emphasis on busi- 
ness administration and commercial train- 
ing. 

Completing an extensive expansion pro- 
gram, Woodbury College has just consoli- 
dated its Hollywood and downtown col- 
leges. 


e 
Miss McCall Wins Contests 


Nedra McCall, a former student of the 
American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and now employed by that 
school, recently won first place in the 
state finals of the national oratorical con- 
test sponsored by the Young Republican 
Federation. Later, she won second place 
in the regional contest against contest- 
ants from six other Middle Western 
states. 


The Plan That's 
Working For 
People That Aren't 


This book contains 255 pages packed solid with 

usable, workable facts, including: 

The New Way to Find Jobs 

Jobs Through Employment Agencies 

Secretarial Jobs at Forty—and What It 
Takes 

Letters That Answered Help Wanted Ads 

Personal Interviews 

Telephone Talks That Took 

Fresh Fields for Forty 

. . . and a unique personal employability test! 


@ 
This book contains volumes of 
advice for young job-seekers. 
For only $1.47 


the price of a want ad... 


WE ARE FORTY AND WE DID GET JOBS 


Ask for a Ten Days’ Approval Copy! 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Silver Jubilee for 
Colegio Royal-Gregg 


The Silver Jubilee of Colegio Royal- 
Gregg, one of the leading commercial 
schools in San Juan, Puerto Rico, was 
celebrated at the graduation exercises on 
November 25. Among those present were 
many leaders in business and civic affairs, 
The printed program was of silver coated 
stock, displaying a picture of the founder 
and director of the college, Sra. Maria 
Teresa Camacho. 

The Hon. Sra. Sarah R. de Gaeta, 
Director of Government Schools of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, opened the proceedings 
with an address of welcome. The Hon. 
Don Juan 1). Huyke, President of the 
Civil Service Commission, made the ad- 
dress to the graduates, pointing out to 
them the significance of the training they 
had received. Then followed the pre-en- 
tation of the medals, silver cup and other 
awards by the director of the school, Sra. 
Camacho. 

Gold, silver, and bronze medals were 
provided by Dr. John Robert Gregg for 
shorthand awards; the Royal Typewriter 
Company provided a silver cup for the 
best work in typewriting; Eastman 
School, New York, provided a gold medal 
for Commercial English; Don Juan J. 
Huyke provided a silver medal for Com- 
mercial English; and the school author- 
ities provided additional medals. 

The Hon. Juan B. Soto, Chancellor of 
the University of Puerto Rico, brought 
the formal proceedings to a close, and the 
evening was then given over to music and 
dancing. 


~ BACK 
NUMBERS 
WANTED! 


1934 
1934 
1934 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1936 


SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER, 
MARCH, 
SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER, 
OCTOBER. 
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Interesting “Quarterly” 


The autumn, 1938, issue of the National 
Business Education Quarterly is devoted 
to business education on the junior level. 
The bulletin gives valuable suggestions 
for teaching elementary business and sug- 
gests the purposes of the courses. Re- 
lated work in guidance and typing and 
correlation of this work with other sub- 
jects is suggested. Al! teachers of ele- 
mentary business and those concerned 
with correlating their work with that of 
the junior high school should read this 
bulletin. 


New Bookkeeping Film 


A still film, “The Accounts Receivable 
Ledger and Its Controlling Account”, has 
been prepared for classroom by 
George J. Eberhart, Department of Com- 
merce, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. Mimeographed 
sheets with explanations about some of 
the pictures are furnished with the film. 

The first half of the film uses pictures 
of accounting forms employed in various 
offices, pictures of customers’ ledgers, and 
pictures of girls working in offices to il- 
lustrate the techniques employed in han- 
dling charge accounts. The second part 
develops the principles involved in mak- 
ing the summary entries to the controlling 
account and the proper designing of the 
special journals when the controlling ac- 
count is used. 

Further information about the film may 
be obtained from Mr. Eberhart. 


e 
“Work Week”’ for 
Retailing Students 


For one week in November students 
of the retailing course in Worthington 
Junior College, Worthington, Minnesota, 
were given the opportunity by business 
firms of that town to get some practical 
experience. These students were placed 
in the particular lines of business in 
which they desired experience. 

The “work week” developed from a 
conference between business leaders of 
the community and representatives of the 
Worthington Junior College. Ethel M. 
Ricke, of Worthington Junior College, 
was in charze of the “laboratory for re- 
tailing courses.” 


George-Deen Training in Stores 


According to a statement by Bishop 
Brown, Director, Research Bureau for 
Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, a training direc- 
tor or store manager may be paid for 
classes which are held in his own store on 
store time. Mr. Brown i is quoted as say- 
ing that this is true “providing the classes 
have been organized under the local board 
of education and providing the teacher is 
a qualified instructor of distributive occu- 
pational subjects. That is, he has met the 
requirements of the state plan.” This 
Statement was made at the General Ses- 
sion of the recent Cincinnati convention 
“a4 the National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation. 


JANUARY, 1939 


New Jersey Program in 
Secretarial and Office Practice 


The State of New Jersey in cooperation 
with the New Jersey Commercial Teach- 
ers Association has just published a re- 
vised syllabus for secretarial and office 
practice. Charles W. Hamilton, in charge 
of commercial education for the State of 
New Jersey, is largely responsible for the 
development of the series of syllabi now 
being reorganized in New Jersey. The 


Mr. Hamilton Dr. Loso 


Office Practice Syllabus was set up under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Foster W. Loso, 
Director of Commercial Education of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. The other mem- 
bers of the committee were: Miss A. 
Myrtle Hensor, Princeton Jr.-Sr. High 
School, Princeton; Miss Viola McBride, 
Linden High School, Linden; Miss Anna 
K. Scholl, Neptune High School, Ocean 
Grove; Mrs. Alice O'Neil Sleeper, East 
Rutherford High School, East Ruther- 
ford; Dr. Earl Tharp, East Side High 
School, Newark. 

This splendid contribution may be 
secured by persons outside of the state 
for 25c a copy by writing to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the State Department of Public In- 
struction, Trenton, New Jersey. 

e 


New Occupational Index 


The 1938 volume of the Occupational 
Index, complete with cumulative subject, 
author, and title indexes, will be available 
in cloth binding about February 1, 1939. 
It will contain 1751 new references to lit- 
erature on 300 different occupations. The 
price will be $6.50. Further information 
may be obtained from the National Occu- 
pational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

. 
Distributive Occupations 
in California 


The coordinators and directors of dis- 
tributive education in California are pub- 
lishing a Distributive Occupations Club of 
California News-Bulletin. This news bul- 
letin is published bi-monthly in the inter- 
ests of distributive occupation training un- 
der the George-Deen Act for California. 
The November, 1938, issue contained 
many interesting presentations. California 
is again to be congratulated for being the 

rst. 


New Commercial Courses of Study 


The Curriculum Journal of the Society 
for Curriculum Study gives a list of the 
new courses of study in commercial edu- 
cation for December, 1938. This list is 
reprinted with permission: 

Flint, Michigan. —— of Retail Selling I and 

II. Grade 12. 1938 
Fort Worth, Texas. ‘ “Tentative Course of Study 

in Typewriting I, II, Bulletin No. 190; A 

Tentative Course or Study for Shorthand I, 

II, ILI and Secretarial Practice, Bulletin No. 

191; A Tentative Course of Study for 

keeping, I, iI, III, 1V, Bulletin No. 193; 

Tentative Course for Commercial Law, Bulletin 

194; A Tentative Course of Study for Busi- 

ness-Economic Problems, Bulletin 195; A Ten- 

tative Course of Study for Salesmanship, Bul- 

letin No. 196; A Tentative Program tor E 

fective Economic Living, Bulletin No. 197. 1937. 
Texas State. Teaching Commerce. Junior and 

Senior High School. 1938. 

New York, New York. Syllabus in Typewriting. 

1937. 


Re chester, New York. Course of Study in Gen- 
eral Business—l1, Non-Regents. Grade 
1936; Course of Study in General Business— 
2, Non-Regents. Grade 10. 1936; Manual for 
‘Teachers to Accompany Courses of Study in 
General Business, Non-Regents. 1937; Course 
of Study in General Business—3, Non-Regents. 


Grade 11. 1937; Course of Study in General 
erable Non- Regents. Grade 12. 1937. 


Bulletins on Occupations 


The National Occupational Conference, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York, 
has been issuinz brief bulletins on the 
various occupations. Among those deal- 
ing with commercial occupations are: bul- 
letins on the accountant, on advertising, 
and on the stenographic worker. These 
bulletins are genuinely useful to commer- 
cial teachers who are interested in guid- 
ance. They should be available in every 
high school library. Individual copies can 
be secured for ten cents each. 


Kent Graduate Program 


A tentative graduate program for teach- 
ers of business subjects in secondary 
schools has been prepared by Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. Professor Arden 
L. Allyn, acting dean of the college of 
business administration, is in charge. 
Courses are offered for teachers of ac- 
counting and_ social-business subjects, 
selling and merchandising, and stenog- 
raphy and typing. 

Present plans make it possible for the 
teacher to secure a graduate major in 
the field of business education and a 
minor in some phase of general education, 
or in some academic field in which the 
prerequisites have been completed. It is 
hoped that it will soon be possible to 
install a double major in the field of 
business education and thus enable a zgrad- 
uate student to complete all graduate re- 
quirements in the one field. 


e 
“Living with Geography” 


The Social Studies official publication 
of the social studies teachers of the 
United States, has printed an article on 
economic geography entitled “Living with 
Geography” by Harold Gluck of the Wal- 
ton High School, Bronx, New. York. 
Teachers of economic geography will find 
this article very worth while. 
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Faunce and Nichols’ 


SECRETARIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


HIS excellently-written and amply-illustrated text 

has as its keynote sensible objectives of secretarial 
efficiency, based on a wide understanding of the sec- 
retary’s usefulness gained in experience both as an 
employer and as a secretary. The whole scope of the 
secretary's work—her routine and equipment, and 
functions as a correspondent, aide-de-camp, and re- 
pository of information—is covered both from an in- 
formational and an inspirational viewpoint. A 
Student's Experience Manual and a Teacher’s Guide 
are to be available. 


Have you seenZ... 


Smith’s 
ECONOMICS 


Revised Edition—$1.68 


Today’s economic problems brought to high school 
pupils in a way the pupils can understand. This book 
meets today’s requirements for an economics text, 
giving a complete and authentic picture of conditions 
as they exist at the present time. 


Class-tested problems, topics for debate, new pic- 
_ and charts have been added to the revised 
edition. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
Book Company, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd Street New York 


NEW EMPHASIS 
CONTENT 
*NEW TEACHING PLAN 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION 
By Peters and Pomeroy 


Legal awareness is emphasized in every section of COM- 
MERCIAL LAW. The student is given information which 
he should have in solving his personal problems, in creat- 
ing business relationships, and in understanding the 
social significance of law. Particular attention is given 
to modern legislation, including labor relations, social 
security, old-age pensions, and unemployment compen- 
sation. Each topic and principle is discussed in the 
language of the individual instead of in technical legal 
language. Adjudicated cases, selected from each of the 
states, are provided so that students can visualize actual 
legal problems involving real people. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specialists tn Business Education 


f CINCINMATI - MEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


National Clerical Ability Tests for 1939 


SPONSORS: National Office Management Association and National 
Council of Business Education 


DATES: May 24, 25, 26 
CENTERS: Wherever 50 testees are enrolled 


TESTS: Bookkeeping, Stenographic, Typing, Machine Transcription, 
Filing, Key-driven Calculating Machine. Each testee must 
take also a Fundamentals Test and a General Information Test 


INFORMATION: Joint Committee on Tests, 16 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


SUMMER IN CALIFORNIA 


With a national conference on business 
education and the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, Armstrong College is 
preparing a comprehensive offering of 
training dealing with every problem of 
the teacher of commerce in high school 
and junior college. 


June 26 to August 9 
Write for special bulletin 


HAMSTRONG COLLEGE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Howard E. Sleeter, a former teacher 
in the Denfield (Minnesota) _High School 
and !)uluth Junior College, is now teach- 
ing typewriting and bookkeeping in the 
Kenosha (Wisconsin) High School. 


Dr. Hugh S. Wales has been appointed 
Hea’ of the Business Education Depart- 
ment of Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville, Missouri. 


Edith Hess, formerly head of the busi- 
ness science department at Athens College, 
Athens, Alabama, has accepted a position 
on the faculty of Southwest Baptist Col- 
jege Bolivar, Missouri. She received her 
A.B. and A.M. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

e 


Earl D. Lamborn, who was head of the 
commercial department of the Chester- 
town (Maryland) High School during the 
past school year, is now teaching in the 
Junior College in Business of the Harris- 
burg Academy, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
He is a graduate of Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia. 


Wilbur J. Abell, for the past five years 
a commercial teacher in the Decatur 
(Illinois) Senior High School, has joined 
the teaching staff of Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 


where he fills the vacancy caused by the 
death of Hiram G. Cobb. 


Charles J. Jensen, formerly head of the 
commercial department of the high school 
of Columbia, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed to the same position in the high 
school at Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Anna M. Lobacz, a former teacher in 
the Sandwich (Massachusetts) High 
School, has accepted a position as instruc- 
tor in the secretarial department of the 
University of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

@ 


Almaretta Sidwell, for several years a 
commercial teacher in Troy, Missouri, is 
now teaching in the Jefferson City (Mis- 
souri) Senior High School. 


Stanley Robinson has left the Lebanon 
(Missouri) High School and is teaching 
in the Senior High School at Decatur, 
Illinois. 

Noble Griffith, formerly of Gallup, New 
Mexico, has been appointed a commercial 
teacher in the high school at Newton, 
Iowa. 

Raiph Schuett, recently a teacher in the 
Beloit (Wisconsin ) Vocational School, 
has been appointed to the faculty of the 

Sterling Morton Township High 
School, Cicero, Illinois. 


Anne Merle McCampbell, a former 
teacher in Ashland, Illinois, is a teacher 
Decatur, Illinois, Senior High 
choo 


JANUARY, 1939 


Bruce Futhey has resigned from the 
faculty of Pontiac (Illinois) High School 
to become an accounting instructor at 
University of Alabama. 


Helen Winn, who is regularly on the 
staff of Fairfield High School, has been 
inaugurating some new secretarial courses 
at Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 


S. J. Wanous has a leave of absence 
from the University of Arizona for the 
present year and is teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, where he is doing 
graduate work at the same time. 

e 


Gladys Manley Strom, a former com- 
mercial teacher in the English High 
School, Lynn, Massachusetts, has been 
appointed supervisor of the secretarial de- 
partment at the Walsh School of Busi- 
ness Service, Miami, Florida. Miss 
Strom received her B.A. degree from 
Boston University and has done gradu- 
ate work at Harvard University. 


James T. Johnson has returned to 
Northeast Center of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Monroe, Louisiana, as head of the 
commerce department, after a leave of 
absence of one year during which time 
he held a teaching fellowship and took 
advanced work in accounting in the Col- 
lege of Commerce, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


James Decker is a new commercial 
teacher at Columbia High School, Maple- 
wood, New Jersey. Last year he taught 
at Amityville, Long Island, New York. 


Earl Kurtz is now teaching at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. He formerly was com- 
mercial teacher at the High School, New 
Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 


E. N. Bailey, formerly of Shawnee 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky, is in 
charge of the full-time department in 
business education recently established at 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Bailey holds degrees from 
Leland Stanford University, California, 
from Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, and from George Peabody Col- 
lege. 


Miss Jayne Church, formerly in charge 
of commercial-education courses in the 
University of Toledo, is now teaching at 
the University High School of Oakland, 
California. 


E. E. Hitzman, who has been an as- 
sistant instructor for five years in the 
Sanford Brown Business College, St. 
Louis, Missouri, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the bookkeeping and accounting 
department. Mr. Hitzman will be as- 
sisted by Thomas J. Mudd, a newly ap- 
pointed instructor. 


E. Pierce Bruce has succeeded J. O. 
Johnson on the faculty of Massey Busi- 
ness College, Birmingham, Alabama. 


William A. Richards, a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Kentucky, is 
teaching commerce in the high school at 
Greensboro, North Carolina. He succeeds 
Ross C. Anderson, who accepted a posi- 
tion at Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Kentucky. 


Miss Marika Abbey, Mrs. Veda Brice, 
and C. C. Steed are new faculty members 
at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. Thomas W. Noel is head of 
the Department of Commerce. 


Willard Smith has returned to Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, where he has accepted 
a position with the Draughon’s Business 
College, of which his father, D. C. Smith, 
is president. He is an honor graduate of 
the University of Arkansas. 


F. DeVere Smith, a former teacher at 
Limestone College, Gaffney, South Caro- 
lina, is now teaching at Olympia High 
School, Columbia, South Carolina. 

e 


Elizabeth Ambrose, a former teacher 
in Gainesville (Florida) High School, is 
now a commercial teacher at Sebring 
High School. John Alden Brown, grad- 
uate of the University of Florida, suc- 
ceeded Miss Ambrose at Gainesville. 


Marshall D. Ketchum, University ot 
Utah, is a new staff member of the Col- 
lege of Commerce at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. M. R. Sullivan, of 
the University of Kentucky, is on leave 
studying at the University of North Car- 
olina. 


Miss Bertie McGee, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, is on leave this year study- 
ing for the doctorate at the University of 
North Carolina. 


J. H. Benson, formerly at Bradford 
County High School, Stark, Florida, is 
now teaching at Lakeland Hizh School. 


The following additions to the faculty 
have been announced by the College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Arkansas: O. J. Curry, assistant professor 
of accounting and finance; D. Rutledge 
Vining, instructor of business administra- 
tion; E. Byron Sparks, instructor of busi- 
ness administration; Galen B. Price and 
Virginia Creekmore, assistants in econom- 
ics and business on half time. 


Ernest Tarr, formerly a commercial 
teacher in the high school at Cortland, 
New York, has been elected principal of 
the high school at Dryden, New York. 
Mr. Tarr succeeds Frank Page who was 
recently elected superintendent of schools 
at Seneca Falls, New York. 
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The Training o 
A Secretary 


Authors: EDGAR C. WIKDALL, Head of Secretarial Practice 
Department, The Packard School, New York, N. Y., CLYDE O. 
THOMPSON, Associate Principal, Davis High School, and 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
KATE KEENLY, Secretary, New York, N. Y. XIV-+465 pages 


$1.72 


THE forty-seven chapters of this attract- 
ive book offer thorough instruction in 
the many and varied duties now re- 
quired in secretarial work. Emphasis is 
placed on the following techniques: 


The perfection of stenographic efficiency 
Thorough training in office and paperwork pro- 
cedures 


The composition and writing of various kinds of 
business letters 


The composition and writing of personal and 
semi-business letters 


Dictation and transcription 

How to supervise office work 

The efficient use of various means of communi- 
cation 

The efficient handling of incoming and outgoing 
mail 

The adapting of filing devices to different situa- 
tions 

The proper use of the telephone and switchboard 

How to gather data and obtain information 

Meeting the public and representing the employer 
in various situations 

In addition to the above instruction, pertinent 

and interesting advice is given on essential quali- 

ties and attitudes, such as, business ethics, person- 

ality, manners, dress, and appearance, secretarial 

etiquette, etc., etc. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


ELWELL-ZELLIOT-GOOD 


and 


Business 
RECORD-KEEPING 


A new course that integrates with remarkabiec 
success the socia! and vocational aspects of book- 
keeping. The student is introduced to record- 
keeping through study of the cash and budget 
records which he should keep in the management 
of his own affairs. When he has mastered in this 
way the principles basic to all kinds of record- 
keeping, he explores bookkeeping and accounting as 
they are used in business and the professions. 
Ilustrated, $1.72; Brief Course, $1.32, subject to 
discount. A wealth of supplementary material is 
available. Send for circular +521. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


However, crystal gazers are not needed in offices using Tri- 
Guard files and the Safeguard filing plan. They speed up 


FILE CLERK! 


Many a truth is spoken in jest, and the 
“seventh son of a seventh son’’ wouldn't 4 
be enough of a seer to find important 
papers in some files. 


filing and finding with less work and 


Globe Wernicke 


expense. Any employee can do the 
work with a minimum of supervision. 
Guides slide on three rods and “sway 
check” principle keeps contents of 
drawer upright without compression. 


_| Ask our local dealer for demonstra- 
tion—or write direct to us for free 
\ illustrated filing chart. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN QFFICES 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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THE TRAINING OF A SECRETARY, by 
Edgar C. Wikdall, Clyde O. Thompson, 
and Kate Keenly, New York: American 
Book Company, 465 p. $1.72. 


The materials in this publication em- 
phasive the fact that training for a 
secretarial position is much more than 
just stenographic training. | Numerous 
and varied duties which make up_ the 
daily routine in a secretarial position 
have been included, together with the 
usual necessary duties of handling busi- 
ness correspondence. The handling of 
mail, for instance, is treated thoroughly, 
and communications other than letter 
writing and various systems of filing 
are also described in detail. 

Over and above these duties, the secre- 
tary’s closeness to executive positions in 
a business organization, makes it neces- 
sary for her to have a thorough under- 
standing of the functioning of the busi- 
ness as a whole, as well as of the various 
departmental divisions. The textbook 
provides this useful type of training. 
In addition, chapters devoted to informa- 
tional source books and office machines 
help round out the training needed by 
a secretary in a business office. 

There is still another type of secretary, 
that is, the social secretary. A chapter 
is devoted to the treatment of this spe- 
cialized training. 

The materials have been organized to 
provide for their effective use in the 
classroom, Text questions have been in- 
cluded; search questions give oppor- 
tunity ‘to broaden out in terms of the 
basic presentation of the text; and case 
studies give the learner an opportunity 
to apply his knowledge to typical busi- 
ness_ situations. 

This textbook helps to put on the finish- 
ing touches to training which has already 
included shorthand, _ typewriting, and 
their coordination in transcription. 


INCOME AND CONSUMPTION, Roland 
S. Vaile and Helen G. Canoyer, New 
hey Henry Holt and Company, 394 p. 


This book is intended primarily for 
students who wish a cultural, general 
knowledge of what consumption is, and 
what use is made of money incomes. 
The purpose of the volume is to enable 
the student as a consumer to understand, 
and to control to some extent, the course 
of his economic life. 

The subject is covered fully, clearly, 
and concretely, and there are over a hun- 
dred charts and diagrams. Intimate and 
Pressing questions which concern those 
who live in cities or in the country, in 
the North or South, East or West, are 
answered and clarified. 

If you give a course on elementary 
or advanced business or some other 
courses concerned with consumer educa- 
tion you will find this publication inter- 
esting and stimulating. 


JANUARY, 1939 


SELLING HOME FURNISHINGS SUCCESS- 
FULLY, by Samuel W. Reyburn, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 284 p. $2.25. 


A short presentation of the problems 
which arise in an attempt to meet con- 
sumer demands in this specialized field. 

One chapter is devoted to general basic 
consideration in the seller-buyer rela- 
tionship. The rest of the text deals spe- 
cifically with the problems of home fur- 
nishing—basic principles, study of color, 
line, form, and texture, store display of 
home furnishings and selling suggestions, 
and a comprehensive treatment of style, 
from the ancient Grecian and Roman 
contributions through the French, Eng- 
lish, and American periods, down through 
contemporary styles. The text is made 
unusually attractive through appropriate 
illustrative material. 

This publication is a valuable hand- 
book for those interested in home fur- 
nishings. It can be put into the hands of 
salespeople in store training programs and 
it can be used in retailing classes in our 
schools. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND DIRECTORY OF 
MEMBERS, by Ann Brewington (Editor). 
Bulletin No. 15 of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions. Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Secretary, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 39 p. $.25. 


A selected bibliography of accessible 
materials on commercial teacher training 
between 1928 and 1937. This important 
contribution is classified under numerous 
headings—twenty-nine in all, the classifi- 
cations “indicating the point of view from 
which the materials were written.” 

Another important contribution is the 
list of research studies in business edu- 
cation in process in the various institu- 
tions throughout the country, a list which 
is a yearly feature in one of the asso- 
ciation bulletins. 

These significant contributions, together 
with a list of the publications of the asso- 
ciation, the publications of commercial 
teacher-training institutions and of teacher 
organizations, and the directory of mem- 
bers and officers, make this booklet an 
excellent source for materials of primary 
interest to those who are responsible for 
programs in commercial teacher training. 


* 


ORNAMENTAL TYPEWRITING, by George 
A. Flanagan, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 113 p. $1.00. 


A supplementary text for the type- 
writing class. It contains hundreds of 
border designs and figures to help make 
typewritten materials more attractive. 
The fundamental principles of ornamen- 
tal typing—neatness, balance, and beauty 
—are developed progressively in this ex- 
tended treatment. The combination of 
strokes necessary to produce each de- 
sign is indicated. 


ARE FORTY AND WE GET JOBS, 

y C. B. Thompson and M. L. Wise, 

Philsdelphia: j. B. Lippincott Company, 
255 p. $1.47. 


The advertising material for this book 
describes it as follows: “With the whole 
country seething with the problems of the 
unemployed mature, two forty year olds 
prove that, notwithstanding the current 
past-forty phobia, anyone (man or wom- 
an) is better equipped at forty to serve 
an employer; is actually worth more than 
younger people; can actually win prefer- 
ence for a majority of jobs!” 

This enthusiastic description is justi- 
fied. It will be particularly useful to the 
teachers who have problems of placement 
—and what teacher hasn’t! The implica- 
tions of the book are just as vital for 
eighteen year olds as for forty year olds. 


MODERNIZING BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
Eleventh Yearbook of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 1200 
$250" Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 409 p. 


The improvement of ew education 
is of ever-recurring interest to the busi- 
ness teacher. This is especially true at 
this time when progressive philosophies 
in education are making themselves felt 
in practice, and when problems of adjust- 
ment between the school and the job loom 
as big, unsolved issues into the solution 
of which only a little dent has been made. 

A contribution such as has been made 
by this publication should therefore be 
of more than just passing interest to 
the school administrator and the busi- 
ness teacher, both of whom must meet 
the problems of modern education in a 
practical way. 

Some of these major problems have 
been attacked in the articles presented in 
this volume. Guidance in business educa- 
tion is one of them; personality develop- 
ment is another. When to these two 
problems are added those arising from a 
need to provide for individual differences 
in learners and those concerning the place 
of personal-use values in our curriculum 
offerings, a good start has been made in 
this cooperative effort to emphasize the 
importance of some issues in_ business 
education in both public and _ private 
schools. 


On the practical side, 


considerable 
space has been devoted to a presentation 
of improved teaching techniques, skill de- 


velopment, and the solution of current 
problems through modified instruction ma- 
terials and teaching procedures. Many of 
these problems are treated in terms of 
one or several of the major divisions of 
business education. 

In the explanation of the George-Deen 
Act in the field of distributive occupations, 
one of the most recent trends in business’ 
education has been ably presented. To 
this contribution may be added another 
program of current interest, that is, the 
report of the Joint Committee on Voca- 
tional Testing, which is a supplement to 
the contributions of this committee in the 
1937 yearbook. 
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Year— 
Text— 


A New 
A New 


BOOK KEEPING 


for PERSONAL and BUSINESS USE 


Kirk, Alleman, and Klein 


This text for upper high school 
levels utilizes the social approach to 
recording activities in their relation 
to everyday life. A complete book- 
keeping cycle shows how bookkeep- 
ing is inseparable from the basic so- 
cial institutions. Built on the unit 
plan, the business history of one suc- 
cessful individual is presented in 
logical, connected order. Suitable for 
a one-year course, there is ample 
flexibility to permit change to meet 
local conditions and _ individual 
needs. THE RECORD KEEPER, a 
workbook, in two parts is also ready. 


Write for further information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta Dallas Toronto 


The most effective presentation of 
the technique of retail selling 


BEHIND 
THE COUNTER 


A Book for Salesclerks 
BY EMILY VAN BRUSSEL 


Miss Van Brussel, with years of direct sales 
contact in over thirty departments of R. H. Macy 
& Co., writes from sound, practical sales experi- 
ence. She gives an informal treatment of per- 
sonality in relation to selling; a nutshell study 
of buying motives and selling appeals; informa- 
tion on the knowledge of merchandise, its care 
and display, and dramatization; the approach 
and the first impression; an analysis of the types 
of objections met and the proper way to meet 
them; the right moment to clinch the sales talk 
and closing the sale smoothly; leaving a final 
impression of good will in the customer’s mind. 
Here isa live, sparkling presentation in crisp, 
straight-from-the-shoulder chapters that will be 
invaluable for everyone interested in retail sell- 
ing as a Career. $1.50 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 


*“Most Teachable Text 
On the Subject’ 


NEW WALTON FEDERAL 
INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 


By 
Charles H, Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A, 
H. A. Knautz, C.P.A. 


Many accounting instructors depend upon Walton for a 
complete, up-to-date Tax Course, presented in a manner de- 
signed especially for teaching purposes. They will welcome 
the news that the material based on the 1938 Revenue Act 
is now available. This text has been declared by university 
and college instructors to be the “most teachable text on te 
subject”—a tribute worthy of your consideration. 


In the new edition, the type is set in two-column style for 
ease in reading; the text-matter has been rewritten 
for greater clarity of expression. Many new prob- 
lems and questions have been added. 


We shall be glad to send a copy for 
90 days’ examination upon’ request. 


328 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


By Way of 
INTRODUCTION 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 

OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 

value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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by Eugene H. Hughes 
School of Commerce, New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


BEHIND THE COUNTER, by Emily Van 
Brussel, New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 165 p. $1.50. 


Sore books, and frequently the better 
ones, scem to have grown rather than to 
have been made. Such a book is this 
one—. fascinating, smooth reading, infor- 
mal sarrative about the psychology of 
pract:-al salesmanship. It was writter by 
one vo has actually developed an un- 
derstanding of the realities of selling from 
her sales experience in one of America’s 
larges! retail department stores. 

What makes people buy? The author 
says {he main buying motive is a “Yen-to- 
Be-Somebody.” Following this psycho- 
logica! concept, Emily Van Brussel de- 
velops her message by analyzing and pro- 
viding the right solution to scores of 
selliny situations. When a customer says, 
“Just looking, thank you,” or “Can’t make 
up my mind,” what should the sales person 
say? In this book is the solution to the 
problems. Some of her most instructive 
chapters bear such titles as “Good-by, 
Caveat Emptor,’ “All the Answers,” 
“Heads and Sales,” and “Accent on 
Madame.” 

The book is really a fine treatment of a 
topic that is so often regarded as a com- 
bination of theories to be given in the 
usual textbook style. Behind the Counter 
can not be labeled such a text. 

If you are directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in salesmanship, this title deserves 
your attention. Certainly it is a book 
that students should like to read. 
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FINDING YOURSELF, by Hiram N. Rasely, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 209 p. $1.00. 


Finding Yourself was originally the 
title of a series of radio broadcasts by 
the author. These broadcasts were writ- 
ten to help individuals find a place in so- 
ciety through a better understanding of 
themselves. And so, this book is the re- 
sult of this broadcast series., 

In the main, this volume is a series of 
case-situations drawn from a variety of 
experiences of the author while employed 
as an executive, teacher, and administra- 
tor. It is for the most part, his conversa- 
tion with young people who have sought 
personal advice from him about such 
problems as choosing an occupation, get- 
ting along with others, or finding suc- 
cess. 

As a result of these observations, Mr. 

Rasely sets forth a philosophy which as- 
Pires to promote a better comprehension 
of the individual’s personality with re- 
spect to society. The most common cause 
of unsuccessful employment, according to 
the author, is maladjusted human rela- 
tionship. 
_ The author is forceful and provocative 
in style. He succeeds in teaching without 
preaching. This is a book young people 
should enjoy reading. 
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ECONOMIC and BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES, by Clyde Beighey and Elmer E. 
Spanabel, Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company, 602 p. $1.92. 


Writers Beighey and Spanabel have pro- 
duced one of the most practical and in- 
formative high school textbooks on eco- 
nomics published in recent years. The 
book is unique in many respects. The gen- 
eral aim has been designed to achieve 
three purposes: (1) to orient students as 
producers and consumers, (2) to give an 
intelligent understanding of economic con- 
ditions affecting their lives, and (3) to 
develop a socially desirable attitude. 

The justification for the pleasing im- 
pression lies partly in the selection of con- 
tent material for the twenty-six chapters 
and in the simplicity of style with which 
they are written. The book is divided 
into nine units of study representing such 
general topics as: Social and Economic 
Problems, Financial Aspects, Production, 
Distribution of Goods, and Consumption 
Goods and The Consumer. Within each 
unit are chapters pertaining to certain 
aspects of the problem along with topics, 
questions, and a bibliography. 

Three of the most interesting chapters 
to the reviewer are: Chapter 3 on “Con- 
servation—An Economic and Social Prob- 
lem,” dealing with government agencies 
employed in conservation and in Social 
Security; Chapter 18 entitled ‘What 
Everyone Should Know About Consump- 
tion,” presenting the problems of price, ap- 
peal, thrift, income, and cost of living; and 
Chapter 26, “Choosing An Occupation.” 
Chapter 22, “The Principles and Problems 
of Personal Insurance” is one of the best 
illustrated sections. Chapter 20 on “How 
To Select and Buy The Necessities of 
Life” is undoubtedly the most informa- 
tive part of the book. 


THE SCHOOLMA’AM, by Frances D. 
Donovan, New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 355 p. $2.50. 


Too often the layman has dubbed the 
schoolma’am as more or less, a stereo- 
type; a flat-heeled shoe addict; and a 
managing old maid with none-too-sweet a 
disposition. So Frances R. Donovan has 
made a study to ascertain what a school: 
ma’am really is. This book is the result 
of her study. 

For nineteen years author Donovan was 
a schoolma’am and then she became a 
department manager in a large teachers’ 
agency. It is from these sources plus her 
actual contacts with students who fur- 
nished letters of appraisal that she has 
obtained much of her information for this 
book. So she has given us the inside 
analysis of a woman teacher. 

Among her many conclusions, the 
author found the rubber stamp teacher is 
gradually disappearing, but we still have 
the nagging disciplinarian sometimes 


called the “hammerer.” Pupils, as they 
express their views in suggestive letters, 
pay an “almost exaggerated” attention to 
their teachers’ clothes. They dislike 
teachers who have “pets.” They respect 
one who is not too “easy” with students. 
Those who are interested in their work 
and who can pass on their interest to 
Ho pupils are always the favorites, she 
nds. 


_ The last part of the book is a descrip- 
tion of the teacher’s professional problems 
as the teacher sees them—her pay, her 
living conditions, training, and place in 
the community. Every teacher should 
enjoy reading this book. 


CORPORATION FINANCE, by Kenneth 
Field, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 529 p. $4.00. 


_This college textbook is a comprehen- 
sive, scholarly, and up-to-date analysis of 
the financial, legal, and economic struc- 
ture of the modern corporation with all 
its ramifications. The author’s principal 
purpose seems to be to present the nature 
of, procedures for, and financial theory 
underlying corporate policies. This aim 
he has achieved with a succinctness and 
clarity that is remarkably satisfying. 

The book is divided into four sections: 
financial structure, consolidation, financial 
management, reorganization, The 
teaching material found in each chapter is 
general in scope and supported with a 
generous array of practical information 
drawn from actual corporation transac- 
tions. Such a feature as this gives the 
volume a definite point of superiority. 

A knowledge of the information in this 
volume should equip the student with a 
substantial foundation for further study 
in banking, investment analysis, and ac- 
counting. 
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BEHIND THE LABEL, by Margaret Dana, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., An Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press Publication, 255 p. 


Except for the information that appears 
monthly in certain publications, little has 
been done to give the public a handbook 
of information and facts on how to buy 
intelligently. Behind the Label with a 
subtitle “A Guide to Intelligent Buying,” 
is an attempt to supply this need. 

The author’s principal message may be 
summed up in three words: “Get the 
facts.” That is the purpose of this book— 
to make it easier to get these facts, as 
well as to emphasize certain fundamental 
principles in buying merchandise. 

Miss Dana writes first about such topics 
as fabrics (wool, cotton, silk, rayon and 
linen), weaves and finishes, fashions, 
wearing quality, and suitability and styles. 
She gives a chapter on silk stockings and 
one on fur coats. All women should be in- 
terested in these chapters. 

For the men, there is a chapter on ad- 
vice to the male shopper. Then there is 
a section devoted to certain aspects of 
regulation by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. In an effort to help the buyer, the 
author closes almost every one of her 
discussions with a page on “quick memos 
for shoppers.” 

The book is sincere and well-balanced, 
and there is a notable absence of preju- - 
dice. Margaret Dana is a merchandising 
counselor with designing, manufacturing, 
and sales experience. 
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THE COMMON-SENSE 
PEN WITH POINTS FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS USE 


1550—Firm, fine (small 
size). For accounting, 
bookkeeping, secretarial 
work and penmanship. 


2556—Firm, fine. For ac- 
counting, penmanship 
and general fine writing. 


2048—Flexible, fine, Fal- 
con shape. For general 
clerical and office use. 


1554— Firm, medium-fine. 
For shorthand and pen- 
manship. 


1555— Firm, medium. Of- 
ficially approved for Gregg 
Shorthand. 


1551 — Firm, me- 
dium. For general 
school and clerical 
use, 
1461 — Rigid, me- 
dium. For mani- 
folding. 
2668 — Firm, me- 
dium. For general 
writing. 
2460 — Firm, me- 
dium. A splendid 
business pen for 
record -keeping and 
general writing. 
2788 — Flexible, 
medium. For gen- 
eral writing. 
2464— Rapid, broad 
for multi-copy mani- 
folding. 
2968—Firm, broad. 
For general writing. 
2442 — Falcon stub. 
Firm, smooth. Popu- 
lar with executives. 
1314—Flexible stub. 
For special use and 
manuscript writing. 
2284 — Broad stub 
for bold signatures. 


For over 80 years Esterbrook has 
led all others in the design and 
manufacture of writing points. Every 
Esterbrook Pen enjoys that heritage. 
With Esterbrook, fountain pens begin 
with the point. It is your assurance 
that regardless of price, no other 
fountain pen can offer such complete 
uriting satisfaction. Esterbrook Pen 
Co., 50 Cooper St., Camden, N. J., 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


8700 one 


up 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
Any Style Point 


Duracrome Long Wear Osmiridium 
Re-New-Point 25e Re-New-Points 50c 


Slightly Higher in Canada 


Gstertivok 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 


Alpha lota Adds Two Chapters 


Alpha Iota, International Honorary 
Business Sorority, has added two new 
chapters, and the Executive Offices, Des 
Moines, Iowa, now report a membership 
of over 13,000. 

Delta Sigma Chapter, Black Hills Com- 
mercial College, Rapid City, South Da- 
kota, was installed October 16 and Delta 
Tau Chapter, Hurst’s Private School, 
Buffalo, New York, was installed Decem- 


ber 2. 
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Alpha Pi Epsilon Growing 


Alpha Pi Epsilon, the national hon- 
orary society for college trained secretar- 
ies, now has nine chapters located in six 
different states. There are two hundred 
fifty-one members in the various chap- 
ters. The society was established in 1933 
at Los Angeles City College. 

The types of colleges that are encour- 
aged to establish chapters are: (1) out- 
standing city colleges that give as much 
work in the secretarial field as is pre- 
scribed by the Alpha Pi Epsilon Chapter 
at Los Angeles City College, and (2) 
four-year colleges that offer two years of 
secretarial science, having a professional 
standard comparable to that of the Alpha 
Chapter. 


To be eligible for membership in the 
society, a student shall have completed 
twelve units of secretarial or allied sub- 
jects with grades of A or B, at least seven 
of which shall be in shorthand or type- 
writing; shall possess an agreeable per- 
sonality and an active interest in secre- 
tarial work, and shall have a grade point 
average in all other work taken at the 
college of 2.2 or higher. 

Elsie Pillé, 855 North Vermont Avenue 
Los Angeles, California, is the national 
president of Alpha Pi Epsilon. 

Inquiries about the society, accompanied 
by a catalogue, may be addressed to Flor- 
ence Manning, 752 North Heliotrope 
Drive, Los Angeles, California. 


New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


The Alpha Iota Chapter of Pi Omega 
Pi, honorary fraternity for teachers and 
students of Commerce, was installed on 
December 2 at the Arizona State Teachers 
College, Tempe, Arizona. 

Miss J. Frances Henderson, national 
organizer of Pi Omega Pi, Dr. E. G 
Blackstone of the University of Southern 
California, and Miss Elsie G. Brown, local 
faculty adviser, presided over the initia- 
tion. 


National Clerical Ability Tests for 1939 


SPONSORS: National Office Management Association and 
National Council of Business Education 


DATES: May 24, 25, 26 
CENTERS: 


TESTS: 


Wherever 50 testees are enrolled 
Bookkeeping, Stenographic, Typing, Machine Transcription, 


Filing, Key-driven Calculating Machine. Each testee must take 
also a Fundamentals Test and a General Information Test 


INFORMATION: 


Joint Committee on Tests, 16 Lawrence Hall, 


Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 3 to August 11, 1939 
The ultimate in method courses in 
secretarial and accounting subjects as 


well as developing skill in shorthand 
and typewriting. 


Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The RED 
STAUTZENBERGER 
SHORTHAND 
The very, very easy kind 


10 times easier than any other standard system 
of shorthand. 


1 Just two lengths of strokes 
2 Only one way to write the 
no exceptions 
stroke is used for ‘W’ 


circle— 


nds 
8 Reverse at end o e only 
9 Diphthong vowels mich easier to write 
10 Just 40 very easy sho-t orinciples to learn 


Ready for 60 word General Dictation in 5 weeks 
Day School - 10 weeks Night School 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder. 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street Toledo. Ohio 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Everyone responsible for the teach- 
ing of business courses should have this new manual. It discusses and 
outlines practical vocational training plans, curriculum construction, 
and materials needed in teaching, under such classifications as: 


SHORT PRACTICE PROJECTS FOR GENERAL MACHINE ACQUAINTANCE— 


A logical starting point for general machine courses. 


FULL TRAINING COURSES FOR SPECIALIZED VOCATIONAL SKILLS— 


Designed to give the student marketable skill in machine operation and applications. 


INTEGRATED OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE—Simulates actual transactions of 


a “‘going’’ business, and provides practical pre-employment experience. 

PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC APPLIED MECHANICALLY— 
Providing more thorough grounding in this subject, with machine proficiency as an 
important by-product. 

BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE COURSE APPLIED MECHANICALLY, AS IN 


BUSINESS—Reviews principles of bookkeeping, provides basic machine knowledge and 
simplifies students’ transition to actual office work. 


TEACHER TRAINING IN FULL SEMESTER AND SHORT SUMMER COURSE— 


Provides the background necessary to instruct students in office machine operation and 


Burroughs 


IMPORTANT! 


‘Instruction Projects in Office 


Machines is offered gratis only Please send, gratis, your new manual for those responsible for organizing business | 


| BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
to officers and members of boards 


6176 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Name 


of private and public schools, 


superintendents, principals and School 


Address 


commercial department heads. 


Send for this New Manual today! | 
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“TOUCH” gives the typist an easier 
typing day; gives the executive in- 
creased typing production, finer, 
cleaner-cut typemanship and _ protects 
him against those late afternoon errors 
that usually result from typing fatigue. 


Typists prefer the “touch” of the new 
Underwood Master because years ago 
Underwood discovered that “touch” was 


Typewriter Division © UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 

- Accounting Machines 

. Carbon Paper. . Ribbons and other Supplies 
. New York, N.Y. © Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


FISHER COMPANY ® Typewriters . 
Adding Machines. 
One Park Ave. 


Copyright 1939, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Underwood offers a choice of three t 
Noiseless and the new Master. 


pewriters—the Standard, the 
Master offers Dual ‘‘Toue 
Tuning”, Champion Keyboard and the new Sealed Action Frame, 
providing quieter operation and greater protection against dust. 


as individual as a thumb print and 
did something about it. 


Thus, on the Underwood Master 
each of the forty-two keys is zdivid- 
ually tuned to the finger tips of the 
typist . . . adjusted to her sndividual 

typing habits. 


keys from the keyboard by the mere flick 
of a finger. 
Schools throughout the country are in- 
cluding the new Master among their 
regular training It defies 
all tradition in its design. It challenges 
all other machines in performance. 
For a free trial telephone the nearest 
Underwood Branch. 


Underwood 
Master TYPEWR ITER 


And then, as an added feature, the 
typist can control the tension of al/ 


THE 
NEW 
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